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¢ THE MAGAZINE THAT ROAMS THE GLOBE « 


TRAVELS (oor cee 


Winners for September 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each 
month, Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of 
$15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should 
send only black and white prints. Although any size will be 
acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. Do not send 
negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale 
of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera, film, 
speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST ke on the back 
of the photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of 
photographs, TrAveL cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition. The right to future publication of prize-winning pic- 
tures without additional payment is retained by TrsveL. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, TrAvet, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamoed 
envelope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is en- 
closed. Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope 
will be destroyed after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office afier the judging of the current 
contest will be held for the following month. 


SHIP SHAPE 


Ship sailing along Manitoulin Island, Onterio, 
was snapped in weird perspective by Beatriec M. 


$25 OO Haynes, of Detroit, Mich., with Spartis Full 
e View Camera, at f:16, 1/100, Verichrome film. 


SURF SCENE 


Waves breaking slowly along harbor beach at 
Mazatland, Mexico, are photoed by John Meyer- 


$15 OO peter of Bishop, Calif., using Crown Graphic, 
° 135mm lens, red filter, at 1/50, f:11, XX film. 


RUGGED RUINS 


Parthenon of Acropolis in Athens is 
photographed from grove by Joseph 


$1 O OO Kostcl, East Orange, New Jersey, wich 
° Leica Camera at f:9, 1/60, XX film. 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Privileged pair on beach get welcome 
wave from pretty Polynesian during pre- 
' view trip to magnificent hideaway that 
may soon see influx of travelers seek- 

§ ing distinctly different destination. 


Photo: Hawaiian Visitors Bureau 
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TRAVEL PREVIEW— 


Fall is a wonderful time to visit JAPAN'S NATIONAL PARK, and Travet 
devotes its October cover story to these splendid sites too little known by 
Americans. You'll also take a ride on the WORLD'S HIGHEST RAILROAD and 
TRAVEL THROUGH DELAWARE in two arresting articles. Fishermen can look 
forward to DESTINATION: DESTIN. Other practical, exciting features, plus 


helpful departments, make it a must to roam the globe with Travet next month! 


13: 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Nie 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. What time is breakfast (lunch, din- 


ner) served? 


. I'd like to reserve a seat on the next 


flight (train). 


. What are we passing on the right 
(left) ? 
Peroutis the.rOadtO 2 2\ a8 Mot cscccun: ? 


. I wish to take a bath. 


. Have my bags taken to the station. 


. Would you have a taxi ready for 


me? 


. Bring me a glass of plain water, 


please. 


. May I see the wine list? 


. Where are the main department 


stores ? 


. Is it too far to walk? 


. | would like to have this shipped 


to my home. 


I wish to visit a place where there 
are few tourists. 


Can you understand what I am 
saying ? 


I have a letter of introduction for 


What is the price range for tickets? 


I would like to cash a traveler’s 
check. 


. Pardon me, where is the nearest 


post office? 


. Please have this dry cleaned. 


. I have an upsest stomach, sore 


throat, toothache. 


BY WILLIAM 
AND MAX SHEROVER 


13: 


14. 


13: 


16. 


17. 


18. 


LO: 
20. 


. Ich 


MALTEN 


GERMAN 


. Um wieviel Uhr gibt es Friihstiick, 


Mittagessen, Abendbrot? 


méchte einen Platz fiir das 
nachste Flugzeug (den nachsten 


Zug) reservieren. 


. Was ist das hier rechts (links) ? 
. Ist das der Weg nach... .? 


. Ich méchte ein Bad nehmen. 


. Bitte lassen Sie mein Gepadck zum 


Bahnhof bringen. 


. Konnen Sie mir ein Taxi besorgen? 


. Bringen Sie mir bitte ein Glas 


frisches Wasser. 


. Kann ich die Weinkarte haben? 


. Wo sind die grésseren Kaufhauser ? 


. Ist es nicht zu weit zu Fuss? 


. Ich mochte es nach Hause geschickt 


bekommen. 


Ich mochte etwas sehen, wo man 
nicht vielen Touristen begegnet. 


Verstehen Sie, was ich sage? 


Ich habe ein Empfehlungs-schrei- 
benvan, :.. 


In welcher Preislage sind die 
Billets? 
Ich méochte einen  Reisescheck 
einlosen. 
Bitte schén, wo ist das nachste 
Postamt ? 


Ich mochte das reinigen lassen. 


Ich habe einen verdorbenen Magen, 
Halsschmerzen, Zahnweh. 


| PART FOUR 


13. 


14. 
IS. 
16. 
Lee 
18. 


19° 
20. 


. Ich merch-ta ain baht nayman. 


PRONUNCIATION 


. Oom vee-feel oor geebt ess free- 


shtick, mittahk-essen, ahbent-broat? 


. Ich merch-ta ainan plats feer dass 


naych-sta flook-tsoik (dayn naych- 
stan tsook) ray-zer-vee-ran. 


. Vass isst dass heer rechtss (linkss) ? 


. Isst dass dayr vayk nah.. .? 


. Bitta lassan zee main ge-pack tsoom 


bahn-hohf bringan. 


. Kernan zee meer ain taxee ba-zor- 


aie 
gan? 


. Bringan zee meer pitta ain glahss 


frishass vassa. 


. Kann ich dee vain-kar-ta hahban? 


. Voh 


zint dee 
hoiza? 


gray-sser-an_ kouf- 


. Isst ess nicht tsoo vaiht tsoo fooss? 


. Ich merch-ta ess nah hou-za geshickt 


bekomman. 


Ich merch-ta et-vass zay-an, voh 
mann nicht feelan tooristan be-gayg- 
nat. 


Fer-shtay-han zee, vass ich zah-ga? 


Ich hah-ba ain emmp-fay-loongss- 


shraiban ann... . 


In vel-cha praiss-lah-ga zint dee bee- 


yéttss? 


Ich merch-ta ai-nan rai-za-shack ain- 


lay-zan. 


Bitta shayn, voh isst dass nay-chsta 
posst-amt? 


Ich mer-chta dass rai-ne-gan lassan. 


Ich hah-ba ai-nan  far-dor-be-nan 


mah-gan, halss-shmar-tsan, tsahn- | 


vayh. 
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roamin’ the globe with TRAVI 


DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


dateline : a 


By Rosemary, Divall 


HE NEW management of the In- 
: verurie decided to waive its 
closing plans because the de- 


mand for reservations has been so 


consistently high. Enlargement of 


» accommodations and the addition 
) of its own bakeshop are two impor- 
)} tant changes taking place. .. . If all 
}goes well, the Bermuda _ play 
4) penned by humorist James Thur- 
) ber will be produced in New York 
tin the fall of 1957... . Veteran 
| Life photographer, Peter Stackpole, 
) busy filming a documentary of the 
activities of Teddy Tucker and Bob 
» Canton, Bermudians who discov- 
> ered the fabulous sunken treasure 
7 off our outer reefs. Special under- 
S water cameras designed by Mr. 
» Stackpole will record the daily oper- 
| ations of these undersea explorers, 


and he hopes for another treasure 
to be uncovered during the filming. 


|... With the return of Morgan’s 
1 Cloud, the ghost of the pirate king, 
i speculation has it that the colorful 


robber fears discovery of his plun- 


) der buried on the South Shore... . 
) Miss Luarette Beach of Washington, 
| D. C., was handed a bouquet and 
' bottle of French perfume for board- 
ing the Duchess as the 10,000th pas- 


senger. ... Ceremonial welcome ex- 


-tended Vice-President Richard M. 


’ Nixon and Mrs. Nixon when their 


plane landed at Kindley Field re- 
cently for refueling. Mrs. Nixon 


/ went on a hurried buying spree, 
‘while Mr. Nixon relaxed over a 
' traditional Bermuda breakfast at 
1 the home of the American Consul. 
_... In keeping with its policy to 


paint and redecorate each year, the 


‘Parliament Club on Front Street 


will be shuttered for the month of 
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September. . . . Now that the-man- 
agement of the Belmont Manor 
Hotel has cleared the sweeping 
greens of the last of the dead cedars, 
ardent golfers can now play the 18- 
hole course without fear of these 
bothersome handicaps. . . . Portraits 
of old Bermuda families are on ex- 
hibition at Freemason Hall in Ham- 
ilton. This is the second in series of 
three planned by the newly amal- 
gamated Bermuda Society of Arts, 
which is busy collecting material 
for the next show. ... One of the 
first plans of Richard Toohill, 
new manager of the St. George 
Hotel, is to restore this stately 
hostelry to the 17th Century at- 
mosphere that is characteristic of 
the rest of Ye Olde Towne of St. 
George’s. Polly Hornburg, of Ca- 
lypso fashion fame, will design pe- 
riod uniforms for the staff to wear 
in lobby and dining room. . . . Visi- 
tors recognizing Noel Coward as he 
tours the island in his newly ac- 
quired Hillman Minx convertible. 
In the near future, as soon as he’s 
settled in his new home, Mr. Cow- 
ard plans to start work on his new- 
est play, another light comedy. .. . 
A large export market has been set 
up for the newly established Cedar 
Decors. This company will start pro- 
duction this fall of attractive board 
products processed from our dead 
cedars. They will be suitable for ta- 
ble tops, panelling and furniture. ... 
So successful was Sid Sherwood’s 
1955 good-will tour through the 
U. S. and Canada in his Bermuda- 
Buggy, a surrey convertible with 
a fringe on top, that he plans to 
repeat the trip this autumn. The 
genial manager of Sherwood Manor 
is responsible also for introducing 
“hire-your-own” outboard motor 
boats to residents and visitors... . 
Another powerful writer and his 
family returning to take up resi- 
dence is Mr. James Ramsey Ullman. 


By Jean Gyory 


OONE VI, King of the Brussels 

marionettes, has changed his 

theatre to 10, Place de la Chap- 
elle in Brussels. There he performs 
every night at 8 p.m. his famous leg- 
ends and puppet plays. The new 
theatre, in a cellar, can seat 100 
persons. Entrance fee, 10 Belgian 
franes (20 cents). One of the most 
interesting genuine folklore specta- 
cles in Europe. ... Among the love- 
liest castles of Europe is Beloeil in 
Belgium (40 miles from Brussels 
near Mons) belonging to the family 
of the Princess de Ligne for more 
than 300 years. The Princess de 
Ligne, the other day, recalled the 
visit of the wife of an ambassador 
who looked over the huge garden 
and lake partly hidden by mist and 
said, ‘““Thank God, there is a water- 
piece without one of these terrible 
Neptune statues!’ But at that mo- 
ment the sun was coming out. The 
mist disappeared and disclosed at 


the other end of the waterpiece one ° 


of the biggest Neptune statues you 
could find in any castle. ... Mme. 
Van der Hofstadt-Storie, better 
known to Americans and Belgians 
alike as “‘Mrs. Lace,” is under- 
taking another lace-promotion 
tour, The ambassadress of the Bel- 
gian lace industry will be leaving for 
the United States some time in Oc- 
tober. She will remain there until 
March 1957... . If you have any 
friends in the U.S.A. who are anx- 
ious to book “Mrs. Lace’ for a lec- 
ture at their club, do get in touch 
with Mrs. Van der Hofstadt-Storie 
at 11, Rue du Verger, Bruges, Bel- 
gium. This great crusader for the 
“Belgian Lace Center” will be hap- 
py to give you all the information 
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about her tour together with all the 
documentation you need. ... At the 
old Gruuthuuse in Bruges the 
first Belgian light-and-sound spec- 
tacle has taken place this summer 
with great success. During 40 min- 
utes, sound and light tell the story 
of the great family of Gruuthuuse 
who once lived in this house. Next 
season, an English-speaking pro- 
gram will be added. .. . The Bel- 
gian-American Association of Ant- 
werp has moved recently into its 
new house at 85 Meir. The spa- 
cious new premises, with well- 
stocked bar, lounge, dining-room, 
reading-rooms and conference hall, 
have been most tastefully decorated 
and furnished. There is ample room 
to sit and chat in comfortable sur- 
roundings, magazines and daily 
papers are provided and Ernie Sons, 
formerly of the King George V 
Hotel in Paris and the “Queen 
Mary,” is the Club’s new barman. 
In the dining room, a wide range 
of excellent dishes is available, pre- 
pared by Mathurin Kerfanto, for 
many years head chef at Antwerp’s 
Hotel Metropole. Specialities from 
the Silver Grill: 4-course menus and 
a “plat-du-jour” at the bar, after- 
noon tea, snacks and refreshments 
after the theatre are available... . 
The Club’s various activities will 
take place in the magnificent con- 
ference hall: banquets, conferences, 
“get-together” parties, receptions, 
film shows, bridge parties, recitals. 
Americans abroad will find it hard 
to imagine more appropriate and 
pleasing headquarters for the 
A.B.A.’s extensive activities. ... One 
of the best ways for tourists to see 
Belgium in all of its fall color and 
splendor is by a one-day motor coach 
trip costing from $1.60 to $3.00 per 
person. Included in the itineraries 
are many beauty spots and chateaux 
and the grottoes of Han and 
Remouchamps. ... Hal Linker, the 
travelogue specialist, has presented 
his film Beautiful Belgium to a 
Belgian audience with great success. 
... The famous Grottoes of Han 
in the Province of Namur (Bel- 
gium) were discovered 100 years 
ago. Io commemorate this event, 
the Board of Directors of the place 
have decided to grant anyone pay- 
ing full tariff a reduction of 25% 
(60 francs instead of 80). 
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By Edvard Andersen 


HE AUTHOR and Greenland-ex- 
disc: Peter Freuchen, who 

won $64,000 in America’s re- 
cent radio-TV quiz, pilgrimaged 
back to his native country immedi- 
ately.after his success for a vacation. 
His country celebrated the arrival 
of this great (and large) son with 
festivities including a super-show in 
the centenarian Tivoli pleasure gar- 
den in Copenhagen. ... Sweden has 
passed a law making mandatory 
a three weeks’ holiday per annum 
for all Swedish nationals. .. . 
The world-famed Kon-Tiki raft, 
which was used by the famous Nor- 
wegian scientist and adventurer 
Thor Heyerdahl on his fantastic 
cruise across the Pacific, will be put 
on display in a new big museum 
building in Oslo. . . . The well- 
known Danish artist-painter Lauge 
Petersen has sailed around the big 
Danish Island of Sjaelland in a copy 
of the 4000-year-old sailing-vessels 
that are on show in Denmark’s Na- 
tional Museum in the center of Co- 
penhagen. His odyssey was filmed 
and will be on the American tele- 
vision screens. . . . With Norway’s 
Crown Prince Olav as patron, a 
grand-seale travel exhibition will 
be held at Oslo from September 7 
to 23. This exhibition will com- 
prise all things relating to tourist 
life—e.g., one department will depict 
a complete hotel with the most mod- 
ern equipment to be seen in Scandi- 
navia.... North Europe’s most high- 
placed post office at 2486 meters 
above sea-level, and from whence 
postcards may be sent everywhere, 
has been opened on the mountain 
Haldhoe-piggen in Jotunheimen, 
Norway. ... Gudbrandsdalen (The 
Gudbrands Valley) which is one of 
the grandest of Norway’s uncount- 
able valleys, now possesses a new 
motor-road, which has been named 
“Peer Gynt Vejen” (The Peer Gynt 
Road). It winds through moun- 
tainous landscapes where many first- 
class hotels are situated. . . . Idyllic 
tiny Danish township of Aeroes- 
koeping, which by Temple Fielding 
has been named one of the modern 


“tourist wonders” alongside the Pp) 


‘tional Permanent Exhibition 


amids, the Norwegian Finmark, 

dis Ababa and Mallorca, this y 
has enjoyed a record-invasion b 
U. S. tourists. A few of these most 
welcome guests have bought small | 
half-timbered houses with pointed 
gables and_ gas-lit street-lanterns.; 
The gastronomic speciality of AEr¢-) 
skgping (as the Danish spellings 
goes) is dumplings with in-baked 4 
prunes. .. . The Norwegian skiings 
world champion, Sverre Stenersen,j 
has been engaged as guide for tour- 
ists visiting the inmost parts of the 
Tromsoe Valley (Troms-dalen) .... 
In the large Danish pleasure-park,; 
Dyrehavsbakken . (the deer-garden 
park) , situated in the middle of ¢ 
forest on the outskirts of Copen 
hagen, you do not eat “hot dogs’ 
but “warm dogs in quilts,” a hot 
sausage with tomato ketchup om 
mashed potatoes. . . . Denmark has) 
opened the world’s biggest moton 
ferry with two decks. .. . Next year 
the so-called “Ishavsvej” (Arctidi 
road) from Vitamiemi in Finland 
to the north Norwegian town of 
Kirkenaes, will be completed. This 
will shorten considerably trave! 
through the wildly romantic Fin 
mark areas north of the Polar cir 
ele. As an international tourists 
attraction, the area is of unique) 
interest. ... Several hundred Amer? 
ican children aged between 8 ang 
15, whose parents are working witl! 
American troops stationed in Wes@ 
Germany, have been given the Dar 
ish North Sea Island of Fanoe a: 
playground. When it is said tha 
Fanoe has the best bathing-beach in 
the world, it sounds like an exagi 
geration, but facts speak for the 
selves... . A few years ago, a Danisl! 
farmer of the Jutland town of Vej]j 
started braiding baskets of rye-straw} 
by the same method the heath-pec 
ple in the olden days fabricated bee 
hives. Today M. Johnsen is expor' 
ing large quantities of his product] 
to the U.S., Canada, Australia an 
Africa. The talented, ingeniovi) 
farmer may be seen at his trade i 
the Copenhagen Open Air Museutil 
at Lyngby, on the outskirts ¢) 
Copenhagen, and his smartly wove = 
baskets can be bought at the Pf 


= 


Copenhagen City, across from tlt” 
Central Terminus. ~ 
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By Richard Magruder 


F YOU TRIED ALL YEAR, you 

couldn’t possibly find a better 

month than September in which 
to learn what makes Mexico Mex- 
ican. Among the top fiestas during 
the month are the Independence 
celebrations beginning the night 
of the 15th, running through the 
16th, and blazing with beauty, 
patriotic fervor, solemnity and 
unbridled enthusiasm. The top 
spot on the night of the 15th is 
the Zocalo, Mexico City’s main 
plaza, where all-night fireworks, 
bell-ringing, flag-waving, dancing, 
singing and sporadic cries of “Viva 
Mexico!” resound all over the beau- 
tiful city... . Among recent Cuer- 
navaca Visitors were Author Fred- 
eric Wakeman and Cartoonist Al 
Capp, who, with their families, 


/ were charmed with the flavor of 
+ romantic Mexico. ... Government 


tourist offices at all points now are 


giving highway information and 


condition reports to all visitors, so 


) all twristas will know what to expect 


when driving down into the interior 
of the country. . . . Mexico’s new 


: Archbishop Primate, Dr. Miguel 


Dario Miranda y Gomez, was in- 


: stalled in his high office at summer 


ceremonies in the great National 
Cathedral. . . . Travelers who ship 
baggage down to the capital via 


» rail will be happy to learn of the 


opening of a vast new freight ter- 
minal, where all such cargo will be 


} handled with greater dispatch and 


infinitely more care than before. .. . 


) Mexican and American farmers on 
% both sides of the Rio Grande River 
- were delighted with the unseasonal 


mid-summer rains, which raised the 
the ordinarily-sluggish 
stream far above summertime 
heights, providing everyone with 


) sorely-needed water for irrigation 


purposes. ... Work is progressing 


) rapidly on Mexico’s new “Air Uni- 
- versity for Latin America.” Train- 
_ ing courses will be conducted there 


for pilots, aircraft mechanics, traf- 


_ fic-dispatchers, operations engineers 


and perhaps even stewardesses, thus 


alleviating some of the critical short- 
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Trim airline stewardess inserts dime in newly 
installed ‘listening post'' at Oakland, Calif., 
International Airport so young child can hear 
radio conversation between passenger plane 
pilots and the operators in the traffic control 
tower while watching the airplanes land. 


ages existing in airline personnel 
in air-minded Latin-America. .. . 
American tourists will be pleased 
to note that a new all-weather road 
has been completed from Ameca- 
meca up into the 12,000-foot sad- 
dle between the Valley. of Mex- 
ico’s beautiful, snow-capped vol- 
canos, Popocatepetl and Ixtaci- 
huatl, where you can drive com- 
fortably, then rest or picnic in 
comfort while overlooking in- 
credible vistas and Mexico City, 
almost a mile below. ... Oklahoma 
University’s handsome and rugged 
head football coach, Bud Wilkin- 
son, has just returned home after 
conducting a pigskin clinic for grid- 
ders at the National University of 
Mexico. ... For beef-reared gringos, 
Mexico City’s fashionable Hotel 
Reforma has just begun flying in 
some 300 pounds of prime Kansas 
City steaks and chops every day. ... 
Another top September festival is 
that of San Miguel, celebrated most 
elaborately in central Mexico’s city 
of San Miguel Allende, with con- 
chero dancers, parades, peregrina- 
tions, playlets, fireworks, and such, 
before a backdrop of gaudy toy and 
handicraft booths, waving banners 
and flags, especially-lighted church- 
es and public buildings, and an in- 
flux of from 15,000 to 25,000 visitors 
from Mexico and the U.S. 


By Margaret Gardner 


T’S THE ““GRANDE RENTREE, ”’ the re- 

turn from vacation of most Pa- 

risians, and the signal to reopen 
the theatres, opera houses, and con- 
cert halls... . Big theatrical news 
of the month is the return to the 
Paris boards of Zizi Jeanmaire, after 
five years’ absence in Hollywood, 
New York and London. She stars 
in husband Roland Petit’s “Ballets 
de Paris” at the Theatre de Paris... . 
Ingrid Bergman in town with Ros- 
sellini and brood, to begin re- 
hearsals at the same theatre, of 
“Tea and Sympathy,” which 
opens, at last, in November, after 
Petit moves out. ... Private collec- 
tors, as well as museums from all 
over the world, have collaborated on 
the current exhibition of Fernand 
Leger’s paintings—over 100 of them 
—at the Musee de Arts Decoritifs; 
at the same museum, in another 
section, modern Venetian glass 
holds the spotlight. ... Marquis de 
Cuevas having his life by-lined in 
book form by Mafalda Davies for 
Putnam fall release. ... France’s as- 
piring and actual theatrical and 
cinema greats put on special radio 
and ‘TV shows at the much-bally- 
hooed “Salon de la Radio et de la 
Television,’ September 7 to 16, at 
the Parc de Versailles. .. . New de- 
velopments in TV sets also high- 


lighted. ... The Prince and Prin- | 


cess of Monaco making a brief so- 
journ at their Bois de Boulogne 
“pied a terre,” after having spent 
two weeks hunting in the Vosges 
Mountains. . . . Foreign students 
can gain entry to French life and 
friendships by joining the newly or- 
ganized “Club des 4 Vents,” | rue 
Gozlin (ODEon 70-25). Concerts, 
lectures, and social gatherings are 
on the agenda. Age limit: from 20 
to 45.... Kay Thompson, swamped 
with offers from French publishers 
to put “Eloise” in book form, after 
its serialization in a Paris weekly. 
... Heretofore unexhibited animal 
studies by famed sculptor Antoine 
Bourdelle, on display for the rest of 
the month, at the Bourdelle Muse- 
um, 16 rue Bourdelle. . . . Gloria 
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Swanson putting polishing touches 
to her book on health and beauty. 
. . - American Library, well- 
stocked with the latest in fiction 
and non-fiction, in new headquar- 
ters at 129 Champs-Elysee; a 
very nominal fee for membership. 
... Prince Igor Troubetskoy, one of 
Barbara Hutton’s ex’s, receiving 
kind notices from art critics at his 
first painting exhibition. . .. Collec- 
tors of travel posters can buy them 
for 150 francs (40 cents) at the 
French Tourist Office, 8 Avenue de 
l’Opera. “Restaurant-of-the- 
month,” “La Petite Chaise,” 36 rue 
de Grenelle, which has been going 
strong ever since 1680. Brillat-Sav- 
arin, the original gourmet, frequent- 
ed it in the 18th Century, and 
Toulouse-Lautrec was a regular cus- 
tomer a hundred years later. Basque 
cooking is now the specialty, and for 
$3.50, wine included, you can get a 
memorable meal. ... Hotel rates in 
Paris have been hiked again, with 
the biggest boost in the low-cost ac- 
commodations. ... American busi- 
ness men who are vacationing in 
Europe may take a gander at the 
International Trade Fair, which 
opens Sept. 15 in Marseilles. 


Wi) 


atelinc... 


By Robert Deardorff 


ESTIVALS, fairs and _ football 
matches—up and down Italy, 
tourists will find lots of extra 
excitement during this golden 
month, when everyone has a chance 
to be Bacchus at local grape parties 
that turn whole villages upside 
down as the local folks boisterously 
tackle the serious business of mak- 
ing new wine and sampling, sam- 
pling, sampling. From Marsala in 
Sicily to the Alps you can join these 
heady romps. . . . In Rome’s Olym- 
pic Stadium the calcio season gets 
under way, too. They call it foot- 
ball; we call it soccer. By any name 
it’s a sport riot, where the excited 
customers are as entertaining to 
watch as the uninhibited players. 
. Up Venice way, the social season 
becomes really crowded, with movie 
stars flocking there for the opening 
of the International Film Festival 
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on the Ist and the music festival that 
follows it, plus a bang-up regatta on 
the Grand Canal on the 2nd... . 
Charles Trenet drew a top-drawer 
crowd for his crooner opehing at 
the Casina delle Rose in Rome’s 
Villa Borghese. . . . Elba has just 
been rediscovered; tourists are now 
following in the footsteps of Napo- 
leon to Italy’s newest vacation bar- 
gain—this year’s island. Only an 
hour and a half from Piombino, 
near Florence, it has modern ho- 
tels, excellent beaches, fine food 
and wine and, best of all, prices 
more moderate than those on the 
mainland. ... Anna Magnani and 
Tennessee Williams reminiscing 
about “The Rose Tattoo” and all 
that money, on Via Veneto. . . 
When you go to the Levant Fair 
at Bari, from the 9th to the 27th, be 
a cave man for a day and visit the 
Castellano Grottoes 25 miles from 
the city, a fabulous underground 
world of stone and water. Nearby is 
another unique sight, the town of 
Alberobello, the houses of which 
have strange, conical brick roofs 
called trulli. ... Ava Gardner due 
in town soon to film ‘The Little 
Hut.” ... With the abolition of 
third class on the railroads, new 
fares give former first-and-sec- 
ond-class riders a break. First-class 
rate is now the old Second-class, plus 
16 per cent; Second-class, the old 
Third-class, plus 9 per cent; a saving 
of just over a dollar for each on the 
two-and-a-half-hour Rome-Naples 
run.... The 13th Century mosaics 
in the cupola of the Baptistery in 
Florence are now floodlit for better 
viewing. . . . From the 7th until 
the 10th, Naples erupts in the an- 
nual Piedigrotta festival, com- 
plete with fireworks, colorful pa- 
rades and wine-washed contests in 
which local singers compete, 
chanting this year’s popular 
songs... . And nearby, on the island 
of Ischia, there’s another such rout, 
at Lacco Ameno, billed as a Man- 
ifestation of Light Music. . . . For 
a unique dine-dance night, try the 
Villa Svizzera, overlooking the lake 
of Castelgandolfo near Rome. A 
little bit of everything, it’s an Al- 
pine chalet in the Italian country- 
side, decorated in lush semi- tropical 
style, with pet falcons roaming 
about outdoors. 


expensive anut of Viennese nighi! 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


ORE THAN 100,000 pieces of; 
M valuable china and a won-, 
derful collection of gold and | 

silver tableware are now on exhibt- | 
tion in the “Silberkammer’”’ of the‘ 
Vienna Hofburg. The most magnifi- 
cent perhaps is the famous Mailin-, 
der Tafelaufsatz (ornaments for thes 
dinnertable) , worked in thirty me-} 
ters of solid silver! . . . If you want to, 
have a true picture of No-man’s 
land, you must leave the main road 
to Eisenstadt in the Burgenland, onj 
the point where an arrow points to 
Staatsgrenze. If you follow this road 
for just ten minutes you will come| 
to two red-white-red posts and then,} 
beyond that the fence which mark 
the frontier. And there the road stop 
and there is only grass on the other ! 
side—a strange and rather frighten- 
ing sight—this road to nowhere... « 
Directly behind the imposing Ca- 
thedral of St. Stephens in Vienna’: 
first district and therefore oftem 
overlooked stands the house i 
which Mozart wrote “The Mar 
riage of Figaro.” It is a delightful 
little house and at last has been ren4 
ovated and made accessible to the 
visitor. .. . In the new passage below 
the Opera square you will find ex! 
pert guides to show you the city by 
day and by night. The Zentral 
vermittlungsstkle (meaning jusii 
‘agency”) will help you anc 
charge as little as 50 schillings 
($2.00) for a morning or after: 
noon and 80 schillings for an en: 
tire day.... Have you ever see 
the fairy-tale storks that fly to Africa 
during the winter and return inf 
spring to build their nests on the 
chimneys_of the little thatched cot) 
tages? If not,it is really a sight wortlil 
seeing, and not so very far fronif) 
Vienna. Two hours by bus to the a 
tle village of Rust on the pid) 
turesque Neusiedler See, famouif 
for its old Rathauskeller with ex# 
quisite local wines, is a favorit) 
haunt for storks, and every hous\#) 
has its nest....A fashionable, 


life is the Czardasfurstin near th 
Schwarzenbergplatz. ¢@ 
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ENJOY ROUSING 
FISHING FILMS 


ee Oe KELN! 


FISHING VAGABONDS 


A hooked tarpon never gives up and 
it’s hard to tell who’s caught who in a 
torture test of tackle and aching mus- 
cles. Join our four fishing vagabonds 
in some carefree hours of sun and fun 
as they go surf-casting, water-skiing, 
swimming and test their skill at deep 
sea fishing.* 


FISHING FUN 


Here’s the next best thing to an actual 
fishing trip . . . with even an under- 
water shot to show a bass striking a 
plug! Not only that, but you’ll see surf 
casters using a baby blimp and para- 
chute to drop their lures beyond the 
breakers! You'll get fresh new angling 
ideas as you watch ’em fish from the 
Atlantic Coast to the Rockies. 


FISHING THRILLS 


The camera goes where the game fish 
strike with a mad rush! Tarpon... 
acrobatic stars of the salt water; Mus- 
kellunge .. . heavyweight fresh water 
champ. Hang on as bass, marlin, sail- 
fish and sharks put on a fight to the 
finish. It’s an excit- _ 

ing sport film multi- 
plied by the thrill- 
a-second lunging, 
plunging action of 
the greatest of the 
game fish! 


**Fishing Wagabonds” Now Avail- 
able In Color (16mm sound only) 
at $47.25. 


§ ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


8mm 16mm 
Headline $1.95 Headline $2.95 
Complete $5.95 Complete $9.75 
Sound DeLuxe $21.75 


| PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. N.Y.17 
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ACATIONERS who would like to 


visit foreign lands but are 

limited to a small holiday bud- 
get can now take a full two-week 
tour through Mexico for only 
$162.50. Running the year around, 
this bargain trip is arranged by 
Happiness Tours of Chicago and 
New York, and the Continental 
Trailways System, nation-wide 
motor coach operators. 

Called the Scenic Trail Tour No. 
1, it begins every Sunday at San 
Antonio, Texas. Members ride in 
air-conditioned Trailways “Thru- 
liner’ motor coaches over the Pan 
American Highway through the 
heart of scenic Mexico. Overnight 
stops are scheduled at Monterrey 
and Valles, en route to Mexico City. 
All hotel accommodations are first 
class. 

To avoid any language problems, 
a trained English-speaking guide 
travels with each group during the 
entire trip. 

In Mexico City, reserved accom- 
modations are provided at the 
Prince Hotel or Del Prado. For 
sightseeing, members of the tour are 
provided late-model U.S. cars. 

Highlighting the tour are side 
trips to Guadalupe and the Pyra- 
mids, an overnight trip to Taxco 
with stops at Cuernavaca and the 
Hacienda Vista Hermosa, visits to 
Xochimilco, Puebla and Cholula. 
Tickets to bullfights are available 
free to tour members. 

Vacationers use any form of trans- 
portation from their hometowns to 
San Antonio. Those who wish may 


drive their own cars to the city, © 


where parking facilities are avail- 
able for the duration of the tour. 
Happiness Tours also arranges a 
trip from San Antonio through 
Mexico which includes a special 
three-day stay at Acapulco for $207. 
In addition, there are four optional 
extensions available covering other 
major attractions of Mexico. @ 


CHRISTMAS In 
The HOLY LAND 


Spend an unforgettable Christmas Eve 
in Bethlehem, visiting en route Eng- 
land, France, Greece, Egypt, Lebanon, 


Syria, Jordan, Israel, Italy and Switzer- 
land, escorted by Rev. Floyd L. Garver. 
Depart New York, Chicago, Los Angeles or 


San Francisco on December 1, 1956 by 
Swissair—See your travel agent or 


SWISSAIR 


10 West 49th Street 
New York 20, N. Y. 


y GIREZ 


11 COUNTRIES $6 Q aniy son 


In Season departures Sept. 15, 29, Oct. 13, 20, 27 
“Take-it-easy”’ tours—over 35 principal cities 
Lower than ever Fail Festival price includes 
sound trip New York via Sabena Airlines, 
select hotels‘and most meals, effortless 
sightseeing and personally escorted tra- 


vel in Deluxe Pullman Motorcoach, fees 
even tips! Groups limited to 30 
y) write for brochure « 
YOUR TRAVEL v4 


American Tourist Bureau, 270 Park Ave., N. Y. 17 


RUSSIA—USSR 


Series of group tours departing in 1957. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
must be applied for many months in advance. 


HOLY LAND FOR CHRISTMAS 


Spend Christmas in Jerusalem and Bethlehem with 


Harriet-Louise H. Patterson on special travel seminar. 
Also visit Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, all of Jordan, Israel, 
Greece and Italy. Inquire now for folders and reserva- 
tions. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


EUROPE:698 


11 COUNTRIES 
QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Sailing from New York on Oct. 3rd, Oct. 10th, Oct. 
17th, Oct, 24th and Oct. 31st. European Grand Tour 
visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, 
French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. ALL EX- 
PENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED—includes 
round trip tourist steamship on QUEEN MARY and 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, all hotels, most meals, all 
sightseeing, transportation, transfers and even tips. 
Later return if desired. Tour limited to 40 members. 
See your Travel Agent or write for Free Illustrated 
Booklet No. 8-B. 


The Travel House 


yn. 
couron CARAVAN TOURS 
Due 2205S. STATE ST. » CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


R E 19 N ; : 
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BY 


RAVELERS MAY soon be discov- 
ering a new place to go. 
Where? The Palmyra Islands. 
Never heard of them? Well, they are 
a string of coral atolls surrounding 
three jade-green lagoons that lie in 
a horseshoe curve 960 miles south of 
Honolulu, just 5° 49’ 04” north of 
the equator. Although erroneously 
listed on some maps for many years 
as British territory, they are actually 
part of the Hawaiian chain, and as 
such are under the jurisdiction of 
the city and county of Honolulu. 
Being privately owned, “No Tres- 
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COOPER 


tomorrow: 


BAILEY 


passing” signs formerly kept all 
would-be visitors at a distance. Now, 
however, Mr. Richard Kimball, of 
the Halekulani Hotel in Honolulu, 
holds a lease on 52 of the 54 islets 
comprising the Palmyra group. As 
president of the Palmyra Develop- 
ment Company, he plans to use 
them as a stopping-off place for 
sport fishermen on what he calls a 
Polynesian Triangle Tour. If all 
goes well, flights from Honolulu 
will pause at Palmyra and then go 
winging to Pago Pago in American 
Samoa, Bora Bora in the Society Is- 


lands, and Papeete, Tahiti’s capi- 


tal, to climax the circuit. Only an 
estimate of the all-inclusive price | 
can be given at this stage, but it 


will probably be just a few dollars ||} 


under a thousand. That’s hefty 


change, but the island sweep—in- } 
cluding hitherto unpublicized Pal- 7 
myra—would be an idyllic itinerary | 


for any traveler. 


Although few Americans have } 
ever heard of Palmyra, these islands } 
have loomed conspicuously on the }) 


horizon of my own life. 


In 1911, my father bought these } 
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iNew Place To Go! 


Formerly forbidden islands, once known 
only to crews of pirates, 

a filets that puzzled apie 

for over a century, 


loom as new jet-age haven! 


| Map marks Palmyra Islands, string 
of 54 tiny coral atolls dotted with 


» jade lagoons, sandy beaches (above), 


easily accessible by air 


from Hawaiian chain. 
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Vanguard vacationers untangle large batch of tail-flopping fish netted in nearby shallow lagoon which teems with rainbow-colored schools.’ 


islands, and as one of his heirs I still 
retain ownership in one-third of the 
two not leased to Mr. Kimball. So 
my knowledge of them is very close 
to being first-hand. 

My father, an adventuresome per- 
son, went to Hawaii during the 
monarchy to establish the Hawaiian 
Abstract and Title Company and, 
after the revolution against Queen 
Liliuokalani, he read from the 
palace steps the proclamation abro- 
gating the monarchy and establish- 
ing in its place the provisional gov- 
ernment, with Sanford Ballad Dole 
at its head. He later served as Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs under the 
Republic of Hawaii and, after an- 
nexation by the U.S., became the 
first Secretary of the ‘Territory. 
Holding a master mariner’s license, 
he once sailed his own four-masted 
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schooner from San Francisco to 
Hawaii. 

My father first heard about Pal- 
myra from one Father Rougier, a 
French priest returning to his na- 
tive land after a long sojourn in the 
South Pacific. He was so intrigued, 
he bought them! 

Father Rougier also told of a vast 
treasure in gold and silver—pirate 
loot—that was cached somewhere in 
the Palmyra Islands. 

In the year 1812, so his story went, 
the Spanish ship Esperanza sailed 
from Peru with a valuable cargo 
of bullion, including a full silver 
service for the old cathedral in 
Manila. The vessel was bound first 
for the West Indies. On the fourth 
day out she was captured by pirates, 
the captors, because their own ship 
was badly damaged during the 


fracas, boarding the Esperanza and 
shaping her course for Macao, Buti 
the Esperanza was an ill-fated ship. 
She struck a sunken reef, known 
then to all mariners as the Scar- 
borough Shoals but later identified: 
as Palmyra Island. 

With the ship foundering be 
neath their feet, the crew hastilyl| 
gathered up the precious cargo and, 
taking it ashore, buried it in “a se-¢ 
cure place.” And so far as anyone 
knows, it is still there. The crew 
attempted to make their own escape 
back to civilization in a small craft 
made from the wreckage of thes 
Esperanza but only one man lived 
to reach San Francisco. Suffering > 
from exposure and starvation, hes 
was taken to the Mission Hospital: 
There, realizing that he was about} 


to die, he confided his secret to anf 
i 
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j attendant, charting on a piece of 


paper the exact location of the hid- 
den loot. For years, the attendant 
haunted the San Francisco water- 
front, in vain, for a ship to take him 
to Palmyra. What became of him no 


fj one knows. So if treasure hunts are 


your dish, you may someday have a 
chance to dig up a fortune on Pal- 
myra. Of course, that “secure place” 
might just happen to be one of 
those two islands that are ‘out of 
bounds.” 

It wasn’t long after Father Rou- 
gier’s departure for France that 
my father announced to the family 
that he had bought Palmyra, all 54 


fi of the islands, for $750. The news- 


papers next day pictured him in 
pirate’s regalia, digging a hole be- 
neath a palm tree. But he had some- 
thing far more practical in his mind 
than trying to unearth a mythical 
treasure. Owner now of thousands 
of cocoanut trees, he was going to 
make copra and ship it to the U.S. 
The estimated profit per tree was 


B $1.25. 


But it was not to be as simple as 


Pall that. Father’s purchase of Pal- 


myra stirred up an unexpected 
tempest in a teapot, resulting in a 
flurry of correspondence between 
official Washington and No. 10 
Downing Street. The reason for 
England’s interest was that in 1889 


' a Commander Nichols of the Cor- 


morant, going ashore at Palmyra 


F and finding it then uninhabited, 


took possession in the name of Vic- 
toria, Queen of Great Britain and 


» Ireland, Empress of India, Defender 


of the Faith, etc. He was, apparent- 
ly, quite unaware that 27 years pre- 


} vious to this, Kamehameha IV, at 
f the request of two Hawaiian citi- 


zens, Captain Zenas Bent and Cap- 


j tain J. A. Wilkinson—who were ac- 
© tually living on Palmyra at the time 
 —had issued a formal proclamation 


extending the sovereignty of the 
Hawaiian Kingdom over this terri- 


( tory. Captain Bent erected a flag- 


pole on one of the coral atolls and 


from it flew the royal insignia, com- 
i posed, oddly enough, of the stripes 


i] 
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; 


of the American Flag—alternating 
red, white and blue—and the red 
cross of Great Britain. Designed dur- 


. ing the reign of Kamehameha I, the 


flag was intended to show the King’s 
friendship for both nations. At the 
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foot of the flagpole, Captain Bent 
interred the royal proclamation. 

Not at all perturbed by England’s 
attitude, my father made a thorough 
search of all the records pertaining 
to Palmyra. There was one dated 
1802 which established the fact that 
Captain Sawle, an American, was 
the discoverer of Palmyra and that 
he had named them for his ship, 
the Palmyra. 

When it came to owners, Palmyra 
did change hands a number of 
times. Wearying of life on a lonely 
island, Captain Bent sold his inter- 
est to his partner, Captain Wilkin- 
son, who died soon after, leaving 
everything he possessed to_ his 
Hawaiian wife, Kalama. His will 
was admitted to probate in the Su- 
preme Court of New Zealand on 
June 29, 1866. Kalama complicated 
things by marrying twice after the 
death of her first husband and then 
dying intestate. Husband number 
two eventually sold the islands for 
$550 to W. L. Wilcox, who turned 


them over for the sum of $1.00, plus 
other considerations, to the Pacific 


Navigation Company. Running 
into financial difficulties, the Pacific 
Navigation Company forfeited 


them once more in exchange for 
$1.00, to one of its trustees, for the 
benefit of its creditors. The price 
jumped to $750 when the trustee re- 
sold to Mr. W. A. Kinney. Then, 
story of the hidden treasure reviv- 
ing, the price skyrocketed to $5,000 
in a sale to Mr. W. F. Wundenberg. 
Toa Captain Walker, Mr. Wunden- 
berg gave the option of buying at 
the same figure. He also granted 
him the right “to occupy and fully 
exploit” the islands. Captain Walk-’ 
er formed the Palmyra Exploration 
Company and offered 20,000 shares, 
at $1.00 each, to the general public. 
He himself retained 5,000 shares. 
How many people availed them- 
selves of this opportunity, no one 
knows, for nothing more was ever 
heard of the whole affair. Shortly 
after this, my father bought the is- 


Polynesian beachcombers scan undeveloped Palmyra's wide coral shores during low tide. 
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lands from Mr. Wundenberg’s 
widow, the price having dropped 
back to $750. ; 

Great Britain discounted any talk 
that she intended to press her claim 
for the islands. Francis Dyke Acland, 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, dismissed the entire 
episode with the somewhat facetious 
remark that all the island inhabit- 
ants were crabs and that the islands 
themselves were only worth a dol- 
lar. But my father, more foresighted, 
in a letter to the Governor of 
Hawaii, wrote, “I desire to call to 
your attention the strategic posi- 
tion of Palmyra Island, as it is sit- 
uated at the meeting point of the 


land was endeavoring to establish 
sovereignty over Palmyra, and that 
he had, in accordance with his in- 
structions, raised the American flag 
there. It is said that a cocoanut tree 
served as flagpole: 

Father immediately bought a two- 
masted schooner, called the Luka, 
and, with others, set sail for his is- 
land possession. They called the 
spot where they landed Home Is- 
land, and there they built a shed 
for living quarters out of the lum- 
ber brought along on the Luka for 
that purpose. They found no trace 
of buried treasure but they did find 
the island richly endowed by nature. 
A year later, in 1914, my father 


ownership to the two atolls at the 
entrance to the lagoon. 


During World War II, the U.S. L 


Navy took over Palmyra. New chan- 
nels were dredged into the lagoons, 
and a sea-plane runway was con-. 


ee 


structed, plus a strip for land-based | 
craft. The Navy joined all the is- 
lands together by dumping the. 
spoils of dredging operations be- 
tween them, thus forming a cause- | 
way. Then they put a road atop it. 
To house a detachment of marines, 
they erected barracks, complete with 
galley and mess hall, and a 100- 
room hotel for transient personnel 
as well. 

Despite this conversion to civiliza- | 


Beneath palm trees gently stirred by afternoon breezes, special visitors scouting islands for vacationland possibilities relax in lagoon waters. . 


great circle route from the British 
colonies to the mainland of the 
United States and the Samoan 
group.” He then requested of Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft that he 
have the American flag raised over 
the islands with such formality as 
would preclude any further aggres- 
sion on the part of the British. 
Some time later, Rear-Admiral 
Southerland, in command of the 
U.S.S. West Virginia, forwarded 
word to Washington that he had 
found nothing to indicate that Eng- 
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made another trip to Palmyra, this 
time accompanied by D. Howard 
Hitchcock, a famous artist, one of 
whose scenic canvases hangs today 
on the walls of the Visitors Bureau 
in Honolulu, and is owned by the 
people of Hawaii. 

With the outbreak of World War 
I, my father lost all interest in the 
copra industry and, except for two 
brief voyages to Palmyra, went there 
no more. In August, 1922, he sold 
them to the present owners, the 
Fullard-Leos of Honolulu, retaining 


tion, Palmyra still remains a sort of | 
Hollywood producer’s dream of | 
what a South Sea island should be. : 


There are no mountains. Indeed, |!) 


the islands are almost as flat as the; 


proverbial pancake, the highest ele-'/ 
vation being twelve feet, but there‘! 
are cocoanut palms, thousands of}: 
them, ranging in height up to 120/% 


feet. 


There are also Pisona trees, either |i” 
buka or puka to Polynesians, ac-)) 
cording to the part of the Pacific)! 
they call home. The buka or puka\ 
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| have enormous leaves and huge but 
} curiously soft trunks. 

_ Tourist folders are apt to wax 
enthusiastic about the spots they are 
| trying to sell but Palmyra equals the 
Jadjectives. It is a little bit of para- 
}dise, with cooling trade winds to 
tkeep it from getting too hot. Rain? 
Yes, about 200 inches a year! But 
| the sun keeps on shining and you 
/ tdry off quickly. 

) The birds on Palmyra are sea or 
|migratory species. There are humor- 
ous red-footed boobies which, if you 
icome upon them suddenly, are apt 
| lin their fright to disgorge their last 
meal before your eyes. There are 
jlovely red-tailed but otherwise snow- 


Sprawled like stepping stones 
around lagoons, coral atolls were 
connected in dredging operations 
during World War II by U.S. Navy 


to build road linking major isles. 


white tropic birds, several kinds of 
terns and quantities of love birds, 
‘their feathers gradating through 
severy shade of blue or green. The 
beaches swarm with golden plover, 
jwhich in the spring migrate to 
\Alaska, whistling curlews and wan- 
dering tatlers. At dusk, beautiful 
white moths, their shining wings 
ringed with red and black, hover 
jover the fragrant half-flowers of the 
naupaka bushes, growing close to 
the shore. 

Brilliant-colored fish, like broken 


/ 
; 
| 
} 
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bits of rainbow, dart here and there 
in the quiet water of the lagoons. In 
a matter of seconds after dropping 
his hook, a fisherman usually gets a 
bite, and there are larger fish to be 
caught, too—mullet, 50-pound uluas 
and huge red snappers. Thanks to 
the hordes of hermit crabs that act 
as scavengers, there are no flies or 
mosquitoes. Hermit crabs have no 
shells of their own but appropriate 
any they find that suit their fancy. 
Crabs to beware of are the cocoanut 
crabs. With their powerful claws, 
these enormous creatures can rip off 
the outer husk of a cocoanut in rec- 
ord-breaking time. 

After the war, I had almost for- 


gotten my interest in Palmyra when, 
without warning and along with 
other pertinent parties, I was haled 
into court to defend my rights—if 
any—by no less a petitioner than 
the United States Government. The 
Government specifically asked that 
“the fee simple title to Palmyra to 
said Henry E. Cooper be set aside 
and declared invalid,’”’ maintaining 
that all rights to them had been 
ceded and transferred to petitioner 
at the time of the annexation of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


The U.S. Government seemed a 
formidable opponent. But the land 
Court of the Territory upheld our 
title. The case was then carried to 
a higher court in California, which 
promptly reversed the decision. The 
Fullard-Leos appealed it to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
Again a favorable decision was 
handed down, and now the Fullard- 


Leos filed suit against the United — 


States Government for damages 
done by the Navy to their islands 
during the war years, and were 
awarded such damages. My brothers 
and sisters and I made no claims. 
We were quite content to know that 
there was no flaw in our title. 


Cooling trade winds, plus 
200 inches of rain 
each year, keep islands 


from getting too hot. 


And so now, rid of all legal en- 
tanglements, these distant, sleepy 
little islands may soon be trans- 
formed into a haven for sport fish- 
ermen. Initially, I understand, a 


“For Men Only” sign would be 
necessary because there are no dual 
accommodations. Naturally, this 
would probably change later. 

Meanwhile, assuming today’s 
blueprints materialize into another 
playground, you can look ahead to 
visiting Palmyra—and a new place 
to write home about! @ 
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BY ROBERT HOUSTON 
Travel Editor, Omaha World-Herald 


HE FIRST TOURISTS to cross Nebraska in respectable 
numbers were fortune seekers who joined the gold 
rush to California in 1849. These travelers looked 

on the area as a place they had to traverse to get some- 

where else. In 1850 alone, 200,000 immigrants rolled 
laboriously across the state in their prairie wagons, 
hardening and widening the famed Oregon and Mor- 
mon or California Trails, traces of which can still be 
seen. As the West was settled, and later with the com- 
ing of the motor age, Nebraska continued to be a high- 

‘road over which travelers passed on their way to other 

destinations. 

In recent years, however, Nebraska has gone to some 
effort to induce vacationists to stop, look around and 
stay a while. Tourism still ranks low among the state’s 
industries, but with each passing year the Cornhusker 
State is making its natural attractions more accessible 
‘to visitors and has been adding some man-made facili- 
ties, notably a series of 40 fish-stocked reservoir waters 
along its extensive river systems. 

_ Within just a few miles of two transcontinental high- 

ways, U.S. 6-34 and U.S. 30, lies the fine new reservoir 

fishing area. Two reservoir chains, including more than 
twelve large ones, offer thousands of acres for top fish- 
ing. In both the Platte and Republican valley lakes, all 
kinds of fresh-water game fish may be hooked. Black 
bass, trout, walleyes, northern pike, white bass, crappies 
and other panfish, catfish and bullheads await anglers. 

Camping is allowed at most reservoirs. There are rental 

cabins on the larger Jakes and plenty of overnight motel 

accommodations in near-by towns. 

~ Nebraska’s greatest scenic attraction, though, is the 
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Sand Hills, a vast area untouched by the plow where 
prize beef cattle feed on grasses. It covers the northwest 
quarter of the state. Thanks to the ranch country in the 
west and corn lands of the east, Nebraska ranks second 
to Texas in cattle raising and second to Jowa in cattle 
feeding. Within the Sand Hills, just south of Crawford 
on east-west U.S. 20, is a Badlands which is a smaller 
edition of the famed Badlands of South Dakota. And 
along the western border are ranges of rock-studded 
hills which are a preview of what is to come for a travel- 
er headed toward the Rockies. 


It may come as a surprise to most people to learn that — 


Nebraska has more than 2,000 lakes. All but 300 are in 
the Sand Hills. They are small and unfortunately most 
of them are not easy to reach because so many of the 
Sand Hills roads are treacherous for motorists not ac- 
customed to them. 

Nebraska's park system was started in 1921, and now 
there are seven which draw more than 350,000 visitors 
a year. State recreation grounds are spotted all over the 
state and number 57. 

No one may enter Nebraska from the east without 
crossing the wide and sometimes unruly Missouri. 
Largest metropolis on the river is Omaha, which is near- 
ing 290,000 in population. Omaha is a great agricul- 
tural processing center. Its livestock market recently 
topped Chicago’s to become the world’s largest. The 
so-called Big Four packers have plants in Omaha and 
tours are conducted daily. Omaha has often been called 
a “cow town,” but it also has culture. The Joslyn Art 
Museum has valuable galleries of paintings and other 
art objects. It is on Dodge Street, Omaha’s main artery, 
at Twenty-fourth Street, and receives 175,000 visitors 
a year, 

Nebraska's largest city is justly celebrated for its 
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numerous steak houses. Gourmets from all over the 
country know about this succulent cuisine, and many 
chefs get orders periodically from former patrons to 
ship them a parcel of T-bones or sirloins. 

A good convention city, Omaha has a dozen quality 
hotels. The air-conditioned Fontenelle has singles from 
$6.50 and doubles from $10.50. The Paxton charges 
$5.00 and up for one person and $6.75 and up for two. 
Two top-rated. eateries are the Blackstone Hotel and 
the Hilltop House. 

There is an outstanding amusement center in Peony 
Park just off Dodge Street at the west edge of town. 


An Eastern couple en route to Denver recently stopped 


at the Tower Tourist Court near the park. The next 
morning they crossed the road to the Indian Hills pub- 
lic golf course. They swam in the afternoon in the large 
Peony pool and danced outdoors at Peony in the eve- 
ning. The routine suited them, and they never did get 
to Denver. 

Within the last decade there has been a motel-build- 
ing boom along Nebraska highways. In a three-mile 
stretch west of Omaha there are a dozen good-sized 
motels. The deluxe Shamrock has summer rates of 
$8.50 for two and $12.50 for four. Others near Omaha 
and in towns across the state have singles for about 
$6.00 and doubles for $7.00 to $9.00. All towns on major 
highways have one or more motor courts. 

The bulk of traffic across Nebraska traditionally has 
been east and west, and main highways lead from 
Omaha to every area that is of interest to tourists. Four 
miles west of Omaha is one of the state’s most popular 
attractions, the internationally known Boys Town, 
founded by the late Father E. J. Flanagan. 

There is a reception building at the entrance, and 
autoists may take paved roadways past the quarters for 
950 boys, the educational plant and the small lake 
which graces the beautifully landscaped 700 acres. The 
Omaha Gray Line conducts tours to Boys Town and 
also to the impressive Strategic Air Command base sev- 
eral miles south of Omaha. 

If you are headed toward Colorado, you may leave 
Omaha on either U.S. 6 or U.S. 30-A. For those who like 
a look at museums and such, U.S. 6 is recommended. 
Highway 6 veers southwest 65 miles to Lincoln. Tower- 
ing over the city is the 400-foot-high State Capitol, tall- 
est structure between Chicago and San Francisco. It was 
financed on a pay-as-you-go basis and was under con- 
struction from 1922 to 1933. 

Lincoln is the home of the University of Nebraska, 
and the college’s Morrill Hall is an outstanding mu- 
seum of natural history. In one of its sections are 
skeletons of some of the giant mammals that inhabited 
Nebraska ages ago when part of it was an inland sea. 
The Nebraska Historical Society moved into a new 
museum building two years ago. 

A hundred miles west, at Hastings, is another fine 
museum, the House of Yesterday, municipally operated 
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Sutherland Lake, three miles south of Sutherland. | 


and housing one of the nation’s most extensive | 
lections of pioneer Western Americana. 5: 

A 30-mile run to Minden takes you to the Harold 
Warp Pioneer Village, opened two years ago. The site 
displays 10,000 items in twelve buildings, showing the ; 
development of the mechanical age in the Midwest 
from 1830 in transportation, farming, homes and shops. | 

West of Minden, it’s time for fishermen to get out 
their gear. The Medicine Creek Reservoir known as } 
Harry Strunk Lake is eight miles from Cambridge, 
Swanson Lake is two miles from Trenton and Enders 
Reservoir is at Enders, just two miles off the hignwas 
All are large new fishing waters. 

Nebraska shows off its diversity along the route of 
U.S. 30. For the first 150 miles out of Omaha, the coun- 
tryside looks like a continuation of Iowa. Then you pass 
through miles of irrigated alfalfa lands surrounding 
Kearney, Lexington, Cozad and Gothenburg. Beside 
the highway at Gothenburg is a restoration of a Pony 
Express station which functioned there in 1860-1. 

The eastern end of the chain of reservoirs on the 
Platte River is near Lexington. Large Johnson Lake is: 
ten miles south on U.S. 283, and there are rental cot- 
tages along the shore. | 

Two other fishing spots easy to reach are Maloney 
Lake, a few miles south of North Platte on U.S. 83, and 


North Platte, incidentally, was the home of Buffalo Bill 
Cody of Wild West fame, who got his start shooting 
buffalo to provide meat for builders of the Union 
Pacific in 1865-6. 

Largest of the reservoirs is Lake McConaughy, eight 
miles north of Ogallala. It was formed by Kingsley ‘ 
Dam, second largest earthen dam in North America. . 
The 23-mile-long lake provides excellent fishing and | 
boating and is adjoined by a golf course and gun club. ' 
More than 60 cabins are rented at modest rates. Ogal- | 
lala is also well supplied with motel rooms. 

From Ogallala, U.S. 30 goes straight west through 
Nebraska’s burgeoning oil and gas fields around Chap- ) 
pell, Sidney and Kimball. Oil was discovered in 1949, 
and now there are more than 500 producing wells. Two : 
are in residential sections of Kimball. Half of the land’ 
in the oil country is in wheat and the rest is used for 
ranching. 

Heading northwest from Ogallala is U.S. 26, a route) 
to Yellowstone. It hugs the North Platte River, and,| 
once you have reached Bridgeport, you are in rugged, | 
rocky country that rises to an elevation of almost 5,400{ 
feet. Travelers can see great landmarks that guided) 
those who took the Oregon Trail. Four miles south of} 
Bridgeport, side by side, are Jail Rock and Courthouse} 
Rock. Twelve miles. west is Chimney Rock, another} 
one-time signpost. 

Paralleling the highway some ten miles south, from) 
Bridgeport to the Wyoming line, is the colorful Wild- 
cat Range. In summer, you can see buffalo, elk, antelope} 


— 
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and deer grazing in the Wildcat Hills Game Reserve 
ten miles south of Scottsbluff. 

Scottsbluff National Monument has a rocky, forested, 
4,649-foot summit which overlooks the North Platte 
Valley. It has a museum and a memorial wing dedi- 
cated to William H. Jackson, a famed photographer 
of the West. It contains ruts of the old Oregon Trail 
that guided pioneers. Nebraska’s only other national 
monument is Homestead National Monument, near 
Beatrice in the southeast, which preserves the cabin of 
Daniel Freeman, first homesteader in the U.S. 

The highway that cuts through the heart of the Sand 
Hills is State 2, which goes northwest from Grand Is- 
land. You enter the ranch country beyond Broken Bow, 
and around that small city are about a dozen inhabited 
sod houses such as pioneers built on the treeless prairies 
—but now they are wired for electricity. 

Eight miles north of Merna is Victoria Springs State 
Park, once noted for several kinds of mineral water. 


There are modern cabins, completely furnished, avail- 
able for $4.00 to $5.00 a day or on a weekly basis. Inci- 
dentally, state-owned cabins in other parks carry the 
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Tourists vacationing in Nebraska this fall 
will find rare Midwestern mixture of travel 
lures awaiting them—Lake McConaughy (top 
left photo), state's biggest reservoir, site 
of motor boat racing, swimming, water skiing; 
sweeping panoramic scenes of autumn har- 
vests, grazing pastures (left photo); road- 


way tunnel to Scottsbluff National Monument. 


same price tag. Victoria Springs also has camping facili- 
ties and offers boating and fishing. 

Farther west at Halsey is the main section of Nebraska 
National Forest, started by a man who was told that 
pines couldn’t stay alive in central Nebraska. The oth- 
er section of the forest is west of Valentine. 

At Alliance, you can go north on State 19 and drive 
through Chadron State Park before reaching U.S. 20, 
or continue on State 2 and drink in the awesome deso- 
lation of the Badlands in the Pine Ridge country south 
of Crawford. : 

There is one other route across Nebraska that is easy 
on the eyes and nerves. U.S. 20 from Chicago enters the 
state at South Sioux City. While crossing eastern 
Nebraska, there are several possible side trips. 

Two great new dams on the Missouri are some 50 
miles north. If you turn right on U.S, 81 west of Ran- 
dolph, you will find the newly completed Gavins Point 
Dam several miles from Yankton, S.D. And if you ‘urn 
north at O’Neill on U.S. 281, you will cross the Fort 
Randall Dam at Pickstown. This side trip also takes 
you close to the Hull Lake Recreation Grounds five 
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miles west of Butte, and after passing the lake you come 
to Cal and Ruth Thompson’s famed White Horse 
Ranch. Besides having 150 albino horses bred by the 
Thompsons, the ranch has nearly twenty varieties of 
other animals, all white. Riders of the white horses have 
performed at rodeos and fairs all over the country. 

Another diversion that is rewarding is a turn to 
the north on State 14 west of Plainview to the town of 
Niobrara, near the confluence of the Niobrara and 
Missouri River. A mile from town is Niobrara State 
Park, a real beauty spot. The 800-acre park is on a 
wooded island and has a lagoon in the center providing 
fishing, boating and swimming. There is a small six-hole 
golf course. ‘The park has two dozen state-owned cabins 
and there is a special rate for group camp facilities. 
Niobrara is the most-visited of the state parks. 

One of Nebraska’s most beautiful small lakes is Long 
Pine, three miles south of Highway 20 midway between 
Bassett and Ainsworth. There is a resort at the lake 
where cabins may be rented. Long Pine Creek and oth- 
ers around are popular with fishermen. 

Valentine, one of the large Sand Hills towns, is 
in a popular recreation area. Several state recreation 
grounds flank U.S. 83 along a 30-mile stretch to the 
south. East of Valentine is the Niobrara National Game 
Reserve. 

Rolling west from Valentine, it is best to stay on the 
paved highway, for the ruts of the adjoining Sand Hills 
roads are filled with shifting sands. South of Chadron 
on State 19 is Chadron State Park, which is rugged with 
deep ravines, high buttes and much pine timber. 
Chadron Creek, populated with rainbow and brown 
trout, is in the northwest part of the park. There are 
numerous trails for hiking and horseback riding. The 
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Two Nebraska farm boys with their pets | 
are typical of straw-hatted youngsters 


who grow up in rural Midwestern areas. . 


park has swimming and camping facilities plus state- 
owned cabins. Tourists who go on to Crawford should 
take time off to drive south on State 2 through the Bad- 
lands. 

Some 25 miles south of Crawford, westernmost 
Nebraska town on U.S. 30, is the town of Agate. Just 
east of here is the Agate Ranch of James H. Cook, con- 
taining world-famed fossil beds which have yielded the 
petrified bones of prehistoric camels, elephants and 
mastodons, as well as a tooth which is held-to be the 
only evidence that a higher ape or sub-human type in- - 
habited North America. 

Nebraska has four state parks which have historical | 
significance. Stolley State Park near Grand Island is | 
the site of a fort built for Indian fighting. Fort Kearney 
State Park, ten miles from Kearney, quartered Army | 
units back in 1848. Ponca State Park in northeast | 
Nebraska is located in the old Ponca Indian country 
and overlooks the Missouri River. And 45 miles south 
of Omaha on U.S. 75 at Nebraska City is Arbor Lodge : 
State Park. It is the former home of J. Sterling Morton, 
founder of the Arbor Day holiday which is celebrated 
April 22. The old colonial mansion, preserved as it was 
in the days of Mr. Morton, contains 52 rooms. 

It was no accident that Nebraska for many years was } 
called the Tree Planters State. Mr. Morton found a 
ready response from settlers across the treeless prairies | 
when he started Arbor Day in 1872. Unluckily, Mr. L 
Morton didn’t observe the day himself. Seedlings he } 
had ordered failed to arrive in time. But Nebraskans | 
have been planting trees with enthusiasm ever since, , 
and if the first tourists of 1849 could come back now, 
they’d never know the place. 

You'll discover unexpected delights too. @ 
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N ROUTE 52, just south of 

Stormville, N.Y., we spied a 

sign proclaiming that one mile 
east we would find the ruins of a 
pre-Revolutionary War village 
where “Cowboys” originated, ex- 
plaining further that these fixtures 
on the American scene had acquired 
their name by raiding the cattle 
farms of the Hudson River Valley 
patroons in 1766. 

After reading the sign and esti- 
mating that we were approximately 
an hour and a half and some 65 
miles away from Manhattan, we 
turned off Route 52 onto Grape ; 
Hollow Road, which brought us to Ps 
the entrance of Lost Village and eS 
face to face with Charles and Susan i, 
Zurhorst, discoverers and owners of 
the site. From them we learned the 
remarkable series of events leading 
to the discovery and development of 
Lost Village. 

A public relations consultant, 

Zurhorst decided it would be a good 
idea to purchase a plot of land on 
a rocky, wooded ridge near Storm- 
ville as a weekend retreat, envision- 
ing a little mountain cabin high in 
the Dutchess County hills. 

In June, 1951, while in the process 
of exploring their 75 acres of heavily 
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Eager Cub Scouts straddle, squirm on rail fence by reconstructed Indian long house while Scoutmaster fills in historic details of Lost Village. 


wooded, rock-studded forest land, 
the Zurhorsts first discovered the 
remains of three stone foundations. 
Their curiosity aroused, they ques- 
tioned long time residents of the 
area. Exhaustive inquiries produced 
one consistent answer: ‘Those 
foundations have always been there. 
I don’t rightly know where they 
came from.” 

To learn more about the site it- 
self, the Zurhorsts redoubled their 
exploratory efforts. Within a matter 
of weeks they came across additional 
foundations, finally bringing the 
total to 21. These additional foun- 
dations and hundreds of other items 
indicated that their Lost Village was 
once inhabited. They found paths 
with wheel tracks on bedrock, ex- 
tensive stone fences, bits of pottery 
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and housewares, stone milking stalls, 
and similar oddities. 

Evenings and weekends, they 
went to libraries, studying periodi- 
cals, maps and county histories, pe- 
rusing deeds and leases by the hun- 
dreds. For almost a full year all 
their efforts were to no avail. In 
desperation, they decided to change 
their approach. Rather than search 
fer records of an organized town, 
they worked on the supposition that 
a group of settlers had banded to- 
gether in those early days—to meet 
a definite need existing at the time. 

William , Pelletreau’s History of 
Putnam County proved to the Zur- 
horsts that their assumption had 
been correct. ‘The key to their Lost 
Village was provided by Pelletreau 
when he described a little-known 


“Gore” which comprised that sec- - 


tion of the Fishkill Mountains lying 
between the Rombout Land Grant 
of 1689 and the Philipse Land Grant 
of 1697. Ownership of this land was 
a matter of constant dispute by the 
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two patroons, a dispute proving par- | 


ticularly difficult for those settlers 
who happened to be living on the 
land. The Zurhorsts’ land, it was 


village could have been a settlement 
of squatters who resented the per- 
petual lease demands of the Hudson 
River Valley landowners of Colonial 
Days, the Zurhorsts retraced their 
steps and learned that, in 1763, Eng- 
lish and Scotch pioneers, weary of 
the religious oppression of the New 
England Colonies, had migrated to 
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Original stone fences in fine condition cover large part of site. 


the colony of New York, only to 
find the iron-fisted power of the 
patroons dominating the land. 
Listening to the Zurhorsts’ ac- 
count of their intellectual trek into 


| history, we were particularly in- 


trigued by their tales of the pioneers 
—some of whom acquiesced to the 
manorial demands, while others set- 
tled as squatters in another strip of 
land whose title was disputed by 


’ New York, Massachusetts and Con- 


necticut. This area, we learned, 
was known as the “Oblong,” and the 


pioneers who lived there were 


eventually responsible for founding 
the now fashionable Qtaker Hill 


‘colony. It was the third group of 


emigrants—the ones who settled in 
the Gore in defiance of the Rom- 


bouts and the Philipses—which par- 
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ticularly interested the Zurhorsts. 
In carefully checking Montresor’s 
map of 1775, they were able to lo- 
cate the houses of some of these 
pioneers on their site. 

Therefore, after more than a 
year of exhaustive digging, it was at 
last possible to establish the follow- 
ing facts: The Zurhorsts’ Lost Vil- 
lage had been built in 1763 by 
pioneers seeking refuge from reli- 
gious oppression and escape from 
the manorial system of perpetual 
leases. 

Most of the research volumes 
studied by the Zurhorsts yielded 
numerous references to the “Cow- 
boys of the Revolution”—men who 
acquired this name by raiding the 
Valley farms for cattle. These men, 
it seems, were often described as 


Tory marauders, but in each case 
the author hastened to say that they 
paid scant attention to the politics 
of the wealthy landowners. Further- 
more, the same volumes contained 
passages dealing with so-called anti- 
rent rebels, who were campaigning 
violently for fair distribution of 
land ownership by “raiding the cat- 
tle farms of the Valley patroons.” 
Confused as this may seem to us 
today, Zurhorst pointed out, we 
must remember that during this 
period of history most authors faced 
a sad plight. If they wanted to get 
a book published, they were forced 
to turn to the wealthy landowners 
for help. Then, it was up to them to 
decide how they could tell the truth 
and still keep the patroons’s wrath 
from coming down on their ears. 
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zt ta -strumming characters de- 
icted by Hollywood. Such books as 


Years A Cowboy clarified this by - 
‘stating that it was only toward the - 
_end of the Nineteenth Century that _ 


he word “cowboy” began losing its 
synonymy with “desperado.”’ Fur- 
thermore, it became obvious to the 
Zurhorsts that an adventurous au- 

ior who wrote under the name of 

ed Buntline was responsible for 
glamorizing the Westerner through 
a series of dime novels about Buf- 
falo Bill Cody and other now 
o> riders of the range. the 
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In museum, director shows difference between today's cowboy hat, model's. 


Rock foundation is geographic core of 1763 village. 
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NTERNATIONAL FISHING rodeos are held each year 
“@ at eight Mexican ports: Tampico, Acapulco, Vera- 

cruz, Coatzacoalcos, La Paz, Mazatlan, Manzanillo 
and Guaymas. Among the most popular is the one at 
Guaymas, easily accessible over a good paved highway 
and only 260 miles south of the Arizona-Sonora border 
of Nogales. This season, the Guaymas gala will be un- 
derway September 20-22, the one at La Paz slated for 
September 27-29. 

The first international deep-sea fishing rodeo was 
held at Tampico in 1942. It was the brainchild of the 
late Leroy H. Dorsey, business executive and sportsman 
of Chicago. He was asked by the U.S. Army to think of 
something that might cement better relations between 
Mexico and the U.S. during World War II, when no- 
body was entirely certain where Mexico's sympathies 
lay. 
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The Mexican government had canceled the com- 
mercial fishing rights of Japan in the Gulf of California 
lying between Mexico's mainland and Baja California. 
For years Japanese fishermen took shrimp, oysters, tuna 
and an infinite variety of other edible fish from these 
waters, labeled by the late Zane Grey as “the world’s 
greatest fish trap.’ Fish enter the Gulf from the Pacific, 
heading north only to discover fresh water where the 
Colorado empties. Then they turn around and head 
south for the open sea—thus giving sports fishermen a 
two-to-one chance at snagging them. 

During winter, catches run to sea trout, totuava, 
giant grouper, cabrilla, white sea bass, pompano, yel- 
lowtail, bonefish, barracuda and red snapper. In April 
come the marlin, yellowfin tuna, sailfish, dolphin and 
roosterfish, staying until the end of October. 

When Dorsey decided one of the rodeos should be 


Above: First-rate fleet of sports fishing boats is maintained by Hotel Playa de Cortes all year, must be reserved in advance for use during rodeo. 
Left: Crew member sits atop boat during rodeo, eye peeled for sign of marlin, pennant on outrigger indicating one sailfish has already been landed. 
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held at Guaymas, he knew that fall was when the big- 
gest variety of fish would be available. Since the first 
prize and championship go to the biggest fish caught, 
contestants are after marlin first, sailfish second. 

Dorsey decided international fishing rodeos would 
do as much for international friendship between Mex- 
ico and the U.S. as any other single thing. 

“There’s no language barrier between fishermen,” 
Dorsey used to say. He knew what he was talking about. 
He was a member of fishing clubs from Hawaii to 
Ceylon. 

Today, the eight fishing rodeos draw anglers from 
around the world. 

For the Guaymas rodeo, the Club de Pesca Deportiva 
de Guaymas is sponsor and the Hotel Playa de Cortes, 
just north of the seaport on Bacochibampo Bay, is fish- 
ing headquarters. The Bay is a resort area, separated 
from the seaport community by the mountainous pen- 
insula jutting out into the Gulf. 

Hotel Playa de Cortes was built in 1936 by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad as a luxury winter resort. 
With completion of the new paved highway to Mexico 
City via the west coast, it has been air-conditioned for 
summer comfort in the tropical climate, is being ex- 
panded in size, and is now open all year. The hotel is 
owned and managed by Americans. 

Dee its increased patronage, the hotel has dropped 

s “luxury rates” but not its luxuries, and now lists 
rooms from $10.00 a day, including all meals. It is noted 
for its cuisine, including such specialities as green turtle 
soup, exotic tropical fruit, American steaks and other 
meats, and the almost incredible variety of seafood 
abundant in the area. Just before dinner, the cocktail 
lounge is darkened and waiters enter with shrimp on 
flaming swords—to the stirring accompaniment of bull- 
ring victory music. 

During the rodeo, a fishing office in the lobby of the 
hotel is kept in a state of excitement with reports of 
catches radioed in to the dispatcher. 

Fishermen competing in the rodeo sometimes bring 
their own tackle, if they’re old hands at sports fishing. 
Others use tackle provided by the sports fishing director 
for the hotel. He has a fleet of cabin cruisers that are 
chartered at from $5.00 an hour up, for six-hour or 
more fishing trips. Up to six can fish on the smaller 
cruisers. 

Boat captains all speak English, and are skilled in 
teaching beginners how to land whoppers. One year 
a New Yorker was vacationing at the hotel when the 
rodeo came along. He’d never wet a line in his life, but 
the excitement got him and he decided to enter. He 
didn’t win a major prize—but he landed a sailfish weigh- 
ing nearly 100 pounds, the first time he ever fished. Kids 
of six and seven have landed marlin and sailfish during 
excursions. 

Crew members won’t help even a pint-sized fisher- 


- man bring in the biggest fish in the Gulf of California. 
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But since it’s more a matter of timing and skill than | 
strength to hook and hold a sailfish or marlin, wome | 


pe | 


and children are often successful fishers. 


A complicated line is looped from the outriggers and } 
loops are held in place with snap clothespins. This extra | 
line is called the snap line. It is attached to a nylon or 
metal leader, and the bait fish is sewn carefully around 
the hook. This is because a sailfish mouths a fish until | 
it can be swallowed head first. Unless the hook is very 
securely fastened, the bait slips off. a 

Bait is trolled about 75 feet behind the boat. Between | 
’ two lines from a cabin cruiser a 
red and white float that bobbles actively in the water | 


and theoretically appears to be a whole school of fish 
in the eyes of a sword or billfish. Aboard the boat, ev- 
eryone becomes “fin happy,’ hoping to sight a billfish. 


When a fin is sighted, the captain heads in its direction, | 


hoping to lure the fish to the trolling bait. 
When a sailfish or marlin takes the bait, the fisher- 
man leaves the reel on free spooling, depending on in- 


tuition whether to count ten or maybe fourteen before | 


throwing the clutch, according to the rate the fish takes 
the line. 


The boat is stopped the moment a strike is made. | 
Just before he throws the reel clutch and gives a tre- 
mendous jerk, the fisherman yells, “Full speed ahead!” © 
The combination of the boat’s momentum and the fish- - 


erman’s mighty jerk hooks the fish—if everything goes 
well. A lot of fish are lost at this point. If the fish can 


be held through two or three of its magnificent leaps ; 
above the water, it is generally hooked. And the battle ' 


is on. An hour or so of giving the fish plenty of line, 
then reeling it in, is nearly the minimum for fighting 
a sailfish or marlin, among the world’s fightingest fish. 


The fightingest fish Dorsey ever landed was a 236-pound ! | 


silver marlin. He fought him for five hours and eight 
minutes. 


When the fisherman brings the fish close to the boat, . 


without the slightest assistance except advice, his job 
is done. Crewmen take over when they can reach the 


leader and land the fish. It is brought aboard and, if f 
not of record size, it is tagged and returned to the water, | 


to live and fight another day. 


Those brought in are tied across the bow of the boat, ! 
and a pennant is run up on the outrigger—a blue pen- 4 


nant for marlin, a red one for a sailfish. And the size: 


of the catch is radioed to the fishing office at the Hotel 
Playa de Cortes, so landlubbers know who’s ahead. 


Fish caught during the rodeo are brought to, the hotel ||| 


docks for official judging. They are weighed and meas- 
ured. A wide variety of prizes are given by the President 


of Mexico, the Secretary of the Mexican Navy, and|/ 
sporting goods manufacturers throughout Mexico and||) 
the U.S. Eastern Airlines puts up a trophy for the\ 


biggest fish taken on light tackle. 


Standard light and heavy tackle including rod har-|# 
ness, rod, reel, line, leader and hook, authorized under|i 
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“teaser” is dragged, a | 


rodeo rules, are supplied by the Hotel Playa de Cortes 
as part of the charter charge for boats. This tempts 
many hotel visitors to enter the rodeo, for which the 


entrance fee is small, whether they’ve ever tried salt- 


water sports-fishing before or not. 

Guaymas, known throughout the world for its sports 
fishing, has a number of tournaments during the year, 
and a big festival in May. But the international rodeo 
is when everyone in town gets into the act. After the 
rodeo ends, townspeople give a big party for contest- 
ants, holding open house at the Hotel Playa de Cortes. 

For this special occasion, sedate, reserved Yaqui In- 
dians living near Guaymas participate. Once known as 
the fiercest Indians of western Mexico, they were the 
last to surrender. Many fled to Arizona, where they still 
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Spectacular leap of sailfish keeps angler, below, alert for long battle during 


Guaymas event, catch finally measured, weighed, left, with hope for record. 


live as “refugees.” Others remained in Sonora, now live 
quietly as fishermen and farmers. But at the end of the 
international rodeo, they arrive at the Hotel Playa de 
Cortes. Providing their own accompaniment on un- 
usual Indian instruments, their ceremonial dancers 
perform the Venado, or Deer Dance, for contestants 
and their friends. This dance, according to tradition, 
must be danced on “bare earth.” So it’s given on the 
hotel grounds. 

The balmy evening air of Guaymas, known as the 
nearest thing to the French Riviera’s winter climate in 
North America, is just fine for an outdoor party, espe- 
cially to celebrate anything as wonderful as one of the 
world’s greatest fishing events, an international deep- 
sea rodeo. @ 
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READER'S CHOICE 


BY PAUL A. RILEY 


sulas that stretch out into the 

Atlantic and Caribbean Sea is 
Port-au-Prince, jewel city of the 
Caribbean. It is a dazzling city of 
primitive-hued houses, a red and 
green Iron Market, a sparkling pink 
Cathedral, a gentle green Champs 
de Mars into which red _ blood 
flowed during the days of the revo- 
lution, and a brilliant white presi- 
dential palace, which on state occa- 
sions is a riot of color. 

But it is not Port-au-Prince that 
holds all of Haiti’s charm for the 
“tourists.” Certainly, one could 
spend many weeks and never tire of 
her seductive charms, but for a tour- 
ist who wishes something different— 
a place untouched by time, a place 
which doesn’t care about a tourist, 
or perhaps doesn’t even know such 
a creature exists—then, the answer 
lies in Jacmel. 


ie between Haiti's penin- 


Jacmel is on the southern shore 
of Haiti sixty miles south of the 
capital city. The tradewinds blow 
off the Caribbean, assuring the 
traveler of cool evenings and sun- 
drenched days swimming at Carre- 
four Raymond, the finest beach in 
Haiti. 

Other than Le Plage Raymond, 
there is very little to divert the tour- 
ist in Jacmel. This tiered city above 
the bay, however, is vastly reward- 
ing to the camera enthusiasts. The 
Iron Market, the Cathedral and the 
bay lend themselves to exotic back- 
grounds for never-to-be-forgotten 
pictures. If one is interested in the 
Haiti of 200 years ago, then Jacmel 
{S.A TMs tes: 

Jacmel is easily reached by fly- 
ing with the Haitian Air Force from 
Port-au-Prince. It is about a fifteen 
minute flight, and costs about four 
dollars. You can rent a jeep and 
hire a guide, and then spend from 
ten to fourteen hours driving down 


If you would like to tell other Travenee 
and members of the National Travel Club] 
about your favorite place, type out, double-| 


spaced, some 400-500 words and send it to 
Reader’s Choice, Travet, 50 West 57th 


Street, New York 19, New York. Although; . 


none can be acknowledged or returned, 


TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation to} 


the subscribers whose material is used. 


riverbeds and up and down pre- 
carious mountain roads to reach 
Jacmel. Those who have used this 
method of approach recommend it 
highly, but for the uninitiated the 
plane might be the wiser choice. 
For those even more adventurous 
the trip to Jacmel can be made by 


Haitian bus. These are run for the | 


Haitians’ pleasure, and you may 
share a seat with a goat, some chick- 


ens or perhaps a piece of furniture 


or a case of beer. 
Jacmel offers no lavish hotels, 


but it does have two interesting © | 


Somerset Maugham-type hotels, the 
Excelsior and the Craff. Rates are 
approximately three dollars a day 
including meals. There are no res- 
taurants in Jacmel, no night life, 
but there is the opportunity of 
opening the door of the past. @ 
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you can fest your travel lore with this unusual quiz 
by picking the correct locale of places and faces 


photographed at home or in lands afar! 


OLD WORLD= 


OR NEW? 


Traditions of the Old World did not end at European docks. They have been transplanted 
to the U.S. and kept alive by generations of Americans. Foreign customs, 
proudly fostered, strongly held, have become part of American life, ‘too, 

. for hundreds of thousands of people on every social scale. Many of Europe’s 
age-old celebrations are observed in the U.S., marked by colorful costumes and 

peasant dances, turning small towns and sections of large cities into Continental 
settings. So authentic are these festivals that many an awed spectator 

might think he was in Europe instead of in the middle of Michigan or Massachusetts. 
On the following two pages are twelve pictures taken in various parts of 

the U.S. and Europe, arranged to test your ability in identifying the locale. Some 

are sticklers, some are easy, but if you look closely, you will find tell-tale 

clues. See if you can guess where the photographs were snapped: Old World or New? 
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* Cape Cod commences at Canal, curves seaward to sand dunes by Race Point 
north of Provincetown (inset), pinpointed by Pilgrim's Monument, in rear. 


FTER TWO successive summers in Europe, we de- 
cided it was time to rediscover America with con- 
certed coverage of Cape Cod and its outlying 

islands, an historic realm where courageous people first 
established themselves in the New World and where 
they will probably be long after the rest of mankind 
crawls out from under its radioactive rubble. 

We pointed a pale-blue Plymouth toward this north- 
ern niche and on the way halted at Mystic (See TRAVEL, 
Sept., 1955) . Unforewarned travelers may want to know 
that Mystic Seaport is not the town harbor but a recon- 
structed village with a $1.25 admission charge. We also 
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editor's report: 


pulled to a halt in New Bedford, a one-time whaling) 
port now more interested in harpooning tourists. | 

Although the Cape beckoned strongly, we held of 
our arrival for time to make a diversionary dash to Plym| 
outh, and a dutiful call at Plymouth Rock. Indeed! 
little could have stopped us from parking our Plymoutl}f 
near Plymouth’s Plymouth Rock. Although the ston 
is not the first landing site of the Pilgrims, nor its ori 
inal size, nor in its original spot, a columned mS : 
leum sanctifies this chunk of earth where tourists pee 
down in prayer-like attitudes at the rounded rock, no 
cemented to another fragment, in its gritty grail besid 
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the sea. Not unduly commercialized, Plymouth is a 
pleasant town in itself, and we'd advise unhurried 
ravelers to pause for a shaded rest in Brewster Gardens, 
near the Rock. 

From there, we swept southward, encountering the 
wide and wonderful Cape Cod Canal. Two magnificent 
ridges give entry to the Cape itself—one at Sagamore 
and one at Bourne. We took the latter, headed first for 
Falmouth. 


' Largest of the Lower Cape communities, Falmouth 
is, for visitors, more of a focal point for a shopping or 
strolling session, ringed as it is by a battery of beaches 
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Major island playgrounds off Cape Cod are Nantucket, top photo, where steamers 

loaded with vacationers pass Brant Point Light- 
house near Jetties Beach, often bound for larger Martha's Vineyard, 
bottom picture, where home-nosing sailboat swings into calm Menemsha Bight. 


BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


and boat basins. As with many keypoint Cape towns, 
Falmouth has spawned a West, East and North name- 
sake. Take almost any road off the main Route 28 and 
you will find a charming cove and a beach. We weaved 
in and out of cut-offs from Falmouth Heights to Cotuit, 
especially pleased by Popponesset but entranced each 
time at whatever sandy discovery we made. On these 
side strips, you encounter little traffic and few people 
and, as bathhouse facilities are rare along the Cape, 
it’s wise to wear swim suits under light apparel for a 
quick dip in some personally appealing sector. 
Headquarters for our Falmouth foraging was the 
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Old Mill is one of many historic structures preserved on Nantucket. 


Treadway Inn at Coonamesset on Route 151, which 
bridges a long curve of Route 28. Never have we been 
in an establishment of such size—2,300 acres, Lodge, 
Inn and Cottages—and yet felt so like a guest in a pri- 
vate house during an informal party. Treadway Inn 
fronts a giant lake and has, consequently, a private, 
softly sloping beach cooled by a constant breeze. With 
daily rates at $24.00 up, double, European Plan, its 
service and cuisine is excellent, and it would make a 
particularly pleasant point for honeymooners—first or 
second. An eighteen-hole golf course abuts the inn and 
the decor is comfortable—not commercial—New Eng- 
land. We agree with a Treadway Inn tract that it’s a 
superior spot for a meal or a month. 

Two minutes down the road is the well-known Fal- 
mouth Playhouse which produces fine dramas, general- 
ly with a name-plated cast. Part of the Playhouse is a 
top-notch restaurant and bar with nightly entertain- 
ment and dancing. Show tickets are tabbed at a top of 
$3.85. 

When we finally dragged ourselves away from Fal- 
mouth and its fringes, we headed for Hyannis, largest 
town on the Cape and virtually a major metropolis 
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after you've inspected such a series of small sites) 
Osterville and Centerville, perhaps, en route. Exc { 
possibly for specialized shopping and a look at a 
Cod Art Association show, we doubt if you'll find 
to hold you in Hyannis itself. You may, however, w 
to drive down to the docks and take a boat—no aut 
carried—to Nantucket or Martha’s Vineyard. A ox 
day excursion runs a little over $5.00 to each isle. Hil 

While in Hyannis, if you’ve a toddler or two in ta 
you have a chance to visit nearby Storyland, a five-mi 
ute drive from the center of town along Route 1} 
Adults are charged 90 cents, children 25 cents to vij 
this open-air acreage filled with models of Jack and J 
Little Red Riding Hood and other fairytale folk. | 

Distances between communities are short on ¢] 
Cape, and we drove to Dennis easily for explorat 
excursions to see if we’d spend a night or two in fl 
region. Although some of the beaches fronting 
Cod Sound were pleasing, we hoisted anchor | 
Orleans. At the same time, don’t overlook a visit to 
Cape Playhouse or Cinema. We even went from ( 
leans one evening just to catch The King and I at 
Cape Cinema, turning down a post-Broadway look 
the Playhouse’s then-current Bus Stop. We can only J 
port, therefore, on the sleek Cinema—invitingly ori 
nal with armchair-wide seats under a Rockwell Ke 
mural. 

For $5.00 nightly, single, we stayed at the Orlea 
Inn, lured by an ad promising it was on the cove. Iti 
and attractively so, but those wanting more impressé 
accommodations would probably be as delighted as | 
were on discovering the Southward Inn, a rambli 
structure with bars, patios, dining rooms and cocks 
lounges strewn about casually. Its nightly jazz-st 
entertainment brings in residents from as far as Hy 
nis but there are ample areas for quieter hand-hold: 
if you wish. 

After sprawling in the sand on nearby Nauset Bea: 
crested by a red-and-white lighthouse, we drove twe* 
miles south to Chatham, stopping more than once , 
long looks across pleasant Pleasant Bay, abuoy w 
boats in the twilight. Then we caught a performance 
Tea and Sympathy at the Monomoy Theatre, surpriy 
at the excellent calibre of the cast, the smartly-slan’ 
seats and the intermission patio where a captive au 
ence was not gouged for refreshments, soft drinks s| 
ing for ten cents. Despite Dolores Del Rio’s imperi 
able beauty, which we saw at the Falmouth Playhow) 
and that theatre’s obviously fancier fixtures, 
Monomoy at Chatham appealed to us as a summ 
showplace more than any other straw-hat stage on 
Cape. | 

When you abandon Orleans and travel tow: 
Provincetown, the snug green sections and the wait 
ture beach bends give way to the real pictorial draj: 
of the Cape—tree-tufted dunes aswirl at their base\i 
the surge of the sea, horizons endlessly grey-blue ac 
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= Atlantic, and fishing craft wiping the water with 
ir wakes. 
J t your own schedule be the judge of how long you 
send in passing through the Truros, but allow at least 
ugh time for a smell of the sea on one side, a bask 
side the bay on the other, before you pull into Proy- 
icetown by either the rapid routing of Highway 6 or 
ie more casual, but more scenic-filled, old shore road. 
Provincetown has been variously billed—and booed— 
5 Capital of the Cape, Bohemia’s bedroom, historic 
wen, decency’s despair and Pilgrim’s pride. It has 
een exalted for its carefree joy of living and con- 
emned for its crass commercialism. Depending upon 
e visitor, its main avenue, Commercial Street, is a 
rist treadmill or a quaint corridor. No matter who 
‘ys what, it’s challenged. Perhaps that is a big part of 
ovincetown’s appeal. Artists go there to retreat from 
he raucous routine of most wage-earners, yet the Bos- 
on Belle brings in boatloads of sightseers who swarm 
ough the streets for about three hours daily. 
Paradoxical Provincetown attracts both elements 
ecause of its atmospheric setting. You walk through 
he streets wishing you had it more to yourself—precise- 
the reason that all those others are on the streets too. 
eather-worn houses facing a boat-bobbing harbor 
ad long stretches of brilliant beaches appeal to the 
verage eye as well as to sketchbook carriers. Despite 
rt shops, there is a small-town flavor—capped with 
cosmopolitan eclat. This double blend cannot help 
but capture both individualists and tourist groups. 
Well before you reach Provincetown on the shore 
oad, motels line the route, some tawdry, some excel- 
t, and a spate of guest houses develops as you reach 
loser to the heart of town. We selected Gray Inn, a bit 
arger than some spots, its main building set back from 
he road. Our commodious room, windowing Pilgrim’s 
Monument on one side and a big hunk of harbor on 
e other, was only $4.50 daily, without bath but with 
-unning water. Other accommodations run to $7.00, all 
lean and comfortable. An adjoining Little Club adds 
‘o the ease, and free parking space in the rear aids 
Motorists seeking escape from car-crowded Commercial 
Street. Gray Inn serves breakfast only, which is just as 
well as Provincetown has almost as many restaurants 
as residents, ranging from the awkward intimacy of 
‘Ciro and Sal’s, where veal milanese runs $3.50, to such 
giant establishments as Provincetown Inn, rather rem- 
iniscent of a remodeled Army airport building, where 
tour groups thunder through daily at lunchtime. 
_ Weate in as many places as possible, and think you'll 
most enjoy the Ancient Mariner for a combination of 
harbor view, good food and reasonable prices. How- 
ever, the best food we had on the Cape was at the cheer- 
ful and chic Si’] Vous Plait. We had a memorable meal, 
yet it put only $2.80 into the Sil Vous Plait till. 
_ During the day, you can rent boats or bikes depend- 
ing upon your sea or land inclinations and, in addition 
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to the usual water sports and beach basking, you can 
take a three-hour, $2.50 outing on a sailing schooner, 
a placid excursion past varied points, but be sure and 
take a jacket as it gets considerably cooler off shore 
than alongside the dock. 

We dutifully panted to the top of Pilgrim’s Monu- 
ment, a lofty spire that pins Provincetown to the map, 
for a fast panoramic view, and unless you tremble, as 
we do, at heights, maybe it’s worth the 50-cent fee. 

Sounding the least appealing and yet actually the 
most remarkable is a trip over the sand dunes. We took 
this ride from Race Point where the jeep jounces onto 
the sand almost immediately after departure. Dipping 
over the dunes, you enter a desolate land of almost fear- 
ful fascination. Scraggly growth fights for a foothold 
on the stark soil, losing out completely against sweeps 
of sand that rise in naked triumph like rigid waves. 
Bleached patches scar their way across sun-blasted ter- 
rain and forlorn hillocks take a stately stance against 
the elements. You joggle through this minor Sahara 
until you reach a vast pile of sand ahead that seems to 
lift up and out to infinity. Treading tracks that mark 
the way like ski patterns on some odd snow, your jeep 
guns up the stolid hill—and halts at a telling point 
while you gasp at the vista below. Green-girt Pilgrim 
Lake lies beneath you, and off to the right runs the 
trail of Truro’s sturdy structures. It is almost incompre- 
hensible that such munificent growth and such con- 
tented evidence of man’s habitation should front this 
sand-swept region, but there it is, another of nature’s 
juxtapositions: a sered section beside the sea and a 
fresh-water flowering of beauty edge to edge. 

On your return, you take more notice of the shaky 
shacks dug into the dunes where men and women spend 
solitary seasons. Imbedded in isolation, they have fled 
from the mass of mankind, angry at the rest of the world 
or perhaps because they love it so. 

It is tempting, and possibly true, to say that you 
haven’t seen America until you have driven over the © 


Edgartown bobs with most varied craft activity on Martha's Vineyard. 
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sand dunes that crinkle this corner of Provincetown. 

During the evenings, almost everybody spends post- 
dinner hours eyeing the smart shop displays. There are 
junk joints, of course, but specialty stores abound, par- 
ticularly with excellent silver, leather and ceramic 
crafts. Numerous art galleries display contemporary 
talent, and you should certainly not miss the shows at 
the Provincetown Art Association or Gallery 256. Oil, 
etching, watercolor or sketch—any make a logical sou- 
venir from this art center, and even a $25.00 budget 
top will encompass a suitable work. 

A duckpin bowling alley and the low-budget Hi-Ho 
Club at the Pilgrim House may suit some for evening 
didos, while others, leaving grandma to her knitting 
and checking Puritan codes at the door, might want to 
while away time at the upstairs Carriage Room of the 
Atlantic House where a singer lilts romantic and risque 
rhymes. 

We had always looked forward to visiting the Prov- 
incetown Playhouse for a theatrical treat, but, the night 
we attended, an out-dated Irwin Shaw script, The Gen- 
tle People, was given an appallingly amateurish presen- 
tation. However, the tiny, bench-seat Playhouse is a 
milestone in American theatre and its wharf-end view 
of the harbor is undoubtedly engrossing. 

During our stay in Provincetown, we frequently felt 
we were on an island. Perhaps this sense of insularity 
springs from an irrational belief that forced changes 
elsewhere will leave untouched the old homes and quiet 
lanes and, particularly, the shifting yet eternal sands, 
swathed by bay and sea or piled randomly into tufted 
dunes. And in minutes, you can switch from solitude 
amid compelling scenes to carefree crowds and back 
again. 

Pilloried or praised, Provincetown merits attention 
from alert amblers in search of the unique. 


MARTHA’'S VINEYARD 


Getting there is half the fret. Uniformed attendants 
balk any attempts to park near the Steamship Authority 
office at Woods Hole so you can find out the fares— 
which are never advertised, apparently. A fenced-in sec- 
tion will consent to let your car sit inside for $2.50 each 
24 hours—or any fraction thereof. You think you only 
need ten minutes to get your information, so you park 
where it says for New Haven Railroad patrons only— 
feeling you're not merely a patron but practically an 
owner because of their commuter rates. Finally, you 
learn about car reservations, being on hand ahead of 
sailing or facing a callous cancellation, and the fact 
that your car fare hardly includes you. We paid $29.50 
to have our Plymouth carted from Woods Hole to 
Martha’s Vineyard, then Nantucket and back—plus an 
$8.00 round trip single-passenger price. And then our 
noon booking landed us on the 11:15 a.m. boat. For- 
tunately, we went through all this from Falmouth. Had 
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we waited until our return from Provincetown, 
would have missed the boat. So book ahead. | 
Once away, however, the car-ferry reaches Oak Bluffs 
in 45 minutes. Houses in turn-of-the-century archi 
ture semi-circle a statued park area on your approa 
but behind this facade Oak Bluffs has a mangy ma 
street footed by a carousel and other carnival-like ca 
phonies. Church’s Pier presents escape for renters 
various craft, and fishing parties, but we regret the 
pression that must be given to those who come acros 
this island capital only for the afternoon. Later, we 
turned to see a creditable performance of The Ten Le 
Trap given by the Emerson Players in the high sch 
auditorium. About one hour, walking and driving, on{ 
our first arrival, however, was sufficient to send us mae 
hopefully to Vineyard Haven, three miles away. Shady | 
hilly and with an apparently pleasant in-town beach, 
the Haven seemed, unfortunately, no sanctuary for u 
and we skirted the amazingly long stretch of State 
Beach—an excellent strip for sun and splash—to Edgar f 
town. We were home. ! 
Yachtsmen, boaters and anglers will in particular be) 
enchanted by Edgartown, but even if you only watch) 
others on the water you'll find this quiet community a 
delightful assemblage of old, staid and sturdy homes 
along thick-treed streets aflame with flowers. By the 
lighthouse, bathers can wade out into the water fon 
scores of yards, but the Vineyard’s: satellite, Chappa: 
quiddick Island, has the most conveniently superion 
spot in the Chappaquiddick Beach Club. You reach the 
island via a tiny ferry costing ten cents per pedestrian 
50 cents for a car and driver. If you follow the mat 
road to its end on Chappy, you'll reach a secludec 
stretch of surf-splashed sand ideal for handholding 
couples. 
Unfortunately, the two major hotels in Edgartown 
idiotically insist on American Plan accommodationi 
only, virtually robbing roamers who might like to ea; 
out for a change. We refused to be confined to the sams 
dining room every meal, feeling a choice of America 
or European systems should at least be available, ana 
stayed in a charmingly furnished guest house for onl 
$4.00 nightly. Scores of dignified homes take guests fos 
this amount or a dollar or two higher and give : 
glimpse, besides, of typical residential interiors. 
As a result of the hotel demand that you eat in, o 
in effect, pay double for meals if you venture away 
Martha’s Vineyard has no restaurants of atmospherilil, 
distinction although possibilities, especially for scenil 
values, are endless. 
Across the island from Edgartown is the Vineyard), 
most picturesque point, Menemsha Village. A tiny co 
lection of aging frame houses are terraced above, ani 
U-shaped around, its craft-laden harbor, and an e* 
cellent beach lies beneath the staunch lighthouse. It)” 
a perfect haven for boatsmen and fishers, but other 
will find Menemsha makes a scenic site for at least | 
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Il afternoon’s strolling, sunning and pee picnick- 

g on the beach. 

Beyond Menemsha stands Gay Head and its famed 
binked cliffs crested by a lighthouse. Here, too, is a fine 
picnic spot as only a dreary, souvenir-stacked lunch 
Younter is nearest the heights. On your way to Gay 
Mead, before you reach Menemsha, you'll encounter a 
ltriking view across pond-planted valleys, possibly the 
%5le’s most magnificent vista. We also explored deep 
Hlong the byroads to such placid corners as Lambert’s 
ove, but were drawn back inevitably to Edgartown, 
s harbor always alive with sail. Golf and tennis also 
upy sunlit hours and although South Beach fronts 
lengthy expanse of Atlantic, even sea lovers will prob- 
bly find State Beach, Chappaquiddick or Menemsha 
Bight’s beaches the best. 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 


After a two-and-a-half-hour sail from Martha’s Vine- 
ard, you don’t even have to dock to like Nantucket. 
Vour approach encompasses an obviously attractive 1s- 
jand and when your ship swings in around Brant Point, 
fou are close-up on wide, warm beaches, stilt-perched 
touses, harbor-hanging restaurants, —scenically-set 
jiotels, rakish fishing vessels and the taut town beyond. 
Ne drove off the ferry already eager and enthusiastic, 
|nd neither emotion later had to be curbed. 

| We headquartered at the handsome Harbor House, 
vhere rates run from $7.00 to $16.00 daily, single, or 
516.00 to $28.00 double, European Plan only. Spacious 
‘rounds, a Sidewalk Cafe, a Bamboo Room, a private 
yutting green, a large lobby, fine service and a likeable 
ocation—plus a special yacht landing—all put this in 
im upper-bracket notch on Nantucket. 

Your first exploratory stroll will surely lead to cobble- 
toned Main Street, aline with buildings erected in the 
1800s, and the Information Bureau will give you a 
yam philet detailing each house. All over town, however, 
you'll see. the stately dwellings of former ship captains 
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frovincetown's oldest house, right in left photo, is flanked by rose-hung fences, vista at nearby Cornhill shifting to dramatic sand-dune scenery. 


when Nantucket was the world whaling center. Some 
are still owned by descendents, some converted to busi- 
ness properties, but all maintain the atmosphere and 
appearance of yesterday. Carefully tended lawns and 
gardens enrich the home surroundings, and only one 
house on the island tops two stories. 

Antiques are, of course, a major business today, but 
visitors can also find native-craft products at the Old 
Spouter Pottery and the Nantucket Weavers. Art is 
chiefly assembled at the Kenneth Taylor Galleries but 
individual studios such as the Wharf Side display 
sketches and paintings too. And we spent an intriguing 
half hour in the studio-home of sculptor Nikita Car- 
penko whose superb wood carvings, some giant sized, 
call for accolades. 

Like most visitors, we made a point of seeing the Old 


Gaol, Oldest House, Whaling Museum, Old Mill and 


other historic spots. All are interesting if unexciting— 
precisely the prime pleasure of Nantucket. It is no place 
for the sensation-hunter, but an idyllic island for won- 
derful walks or bike rides, shady strolls and window- 
shopping before one-time manors. Most of the man- 
sions are truly worth lengthy contemplation in their 
stateliness and their reflection of an almost bygone dig- 
nity. 

Sun seekers will certainly enjoy The Jetties Bathing 
Beach where bathhouse facilities are available for 95 
cents daily. You can swim safely in cooling but not 
chilly water that runs only waist-high from shore a good 
100 or more yards. Indeed, The Jetties is the finest 
American beach we've encountered north of Florida. 

Nantucket is literally ringed with restaurants, and 
we tried as many as possible. In addition to the Harbor 
House, we were particularly pleased with the harbor- 
side Skipper, the only restaurant we know of where you 
can dine outdoors and toss tidbits to terns beseechingly 
swimming around below you, the dock-end Boat House 
with an even better view of the harbor, One Pleasant 
Street for a blueberry-pancake breakfast, and the Grey 
Gull Inn. Prices, generally, except for breakfast, run 
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around $2.50 or so. More expensive is the Mad Hatter, 
practically on the grounds of Harbor House, but we had 
the best of our Nantucket meals there. A crabmeat din- 
ner came to $4.00. For sheer atmosphere, however, we 
strongly recommend the tiny Woodbox, but reserva- 
tions are essential as only 33 meals are served on a din- 
ner-only arrangement. Each day brings a different 
menu, but everyone gets the same and everyone pays 
one price, which ranges from $3.50 to $6.00, depending 
upon the daily entree. You’ve a warm feeling of dining 
in a private, old Colonial home—as indeed you are— 
and everything from decor to dishes is in keeping with 
nineteenth-century styles. 

A special site is Siasconset—persistently pronounced 
Sconset—about seven miles from Nantucket on the 
Atlantic Ocean. Almost incredibly, quaintly beautiful, 
Siasconset has low-slung, captivating cottages partially 
hidden along green, tree-lined lanes. Wild roses ramble 
right over rooftops and narrow streets unfurl flower- 
festooned finery. We lunched one afternoon in the 
patio of the colorful Chanticleer, rose petals occasional- 
ly showering down on us from the overhead trellis. An 
excellent spot for cocktails or dinner is the hill-hang- 
ing Moby Dick’s facing the panorama of the endless 
sea. 

On your way to Siasconset, take time to turn off on 
the road to Monomoy for a pleasant surprise. You not 
only will have a remarkable view of Nantucket harbor 
but see some of the most elegant homes on the island, 
even including the diminutive and dramatic dwellings 
at Siasconset. Both points are essential for full appre- 
ciation of Nantucket’s charms. In the opposite direc- 
tion, drive along Madaket Road through the often 
mist-laden moors of Trotts Hills and to the contented 


corner called Smith’s Point where the Sound and the 
ocean converge. And if you follow the signs to Wau- 
winet, you not only motor over marvelous miles but 
come to a section where the harbor water is blocked 


from the ocean by only the narrowest of sand strip] 
You'll want to see Sankaty Head Light, too, and peé 
down the steep cliffs to the rolling surf below. Virtuail 
any side-road you take—secondary or rutted—leads ¢ 
new loveliness. 5 | 

In the evening, you may want to enjoy a show at th 
little Straight Wharf Theatre where we caught a fluff 
comedy called Miranda that was acceptably presenteg 
However, except for numerous bars catering to th 
beverage-bound, Nantucket is contentedly calm 
night. Some souvenir stores are open, and there’s 
movie house, but after-dark activity consists mainly 
strolls following a delicious dinner, and contemplatio 
of the twilight-tinged harbor. 

For that final night fling, you can visit Nobadee 
adjacent to the airport, where dinner runs to $6.50 an 
patio dancing can be enjoyed—until 11:00 p.m. Jackex 
are required, ties recommended, at this regal restau 
rant, Nantucket in its finest manor. | 

Although you can rent a bike—$1.00 to $5.00 dail} 
$5.00 to $15.00 weekly, depending upon type of cycle: 
a car is a great convenience, despite what we were aa@ 
vised. It permitted quick spins back to such spots ‘ 
Siasconset, for example, or a dash to Surfside just fc 
a stare at the sea again. 

No matter how brief your stay, Nantucket rates im 
perative inclusion in your Cape Cod vacation plans. . 

America’s eastern arm can be a recreational revel f 
anyone—children who want to splash on safe beache: 
youths who crave sportive sailing and fishing, adul- 
who appreciate historic sites, and oldsters who wish t 
meditate on the wonder of the world when the thinniri 
threads of sunlight gently pull the sky down over soliff 
tary sand dunes beside the shadowy sea. And of equé 
appeal to all, only a short sail away, are those two ex 
trancing islands. Cape Cod, Martha's Vineyard ami 
Nantucket Island, vacation entities in themselves, arr 
in combination, a traveler’s cornucopia. @ 
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Mile-long rows of summer, residenti) 
cottages of Truros stretch far beyor! 
Pilgrim Lake which lies below aril 
mountain of sand, creating Bee oh 
panoramic picture of Cape contras} 
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trol over its borders to all but 

a few foreigners, the quaint 
Kingdom of Nepal lying along the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas, 
jsandwiched between India and 
Tibet, has opened its doors to tour- 
ists. 

Less than 500 miles long and 
barely 125 miles at its widest, this 
)fabled land is remarkable in many 
}ways. It boasts unrivaled scenery in 
its mountains—the world’s highest 
—great valleys of luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, virgin. tropical jungles and 
} great teak forests. 
| It is still necessary to secure an 


( FTER CENTURIES of peevish con- 


jnow more easily obtained. A con- 
sulate or embassy must first obtain 
permission from its government to 
issue such a visa. This procedure can 
be handled by cable through a rep- 
utable travel agency but sufficient 
time must be allowed for a reply. 

| There are three ways of entering 
the country. Free trade and travel 
is conducted with Communist-con- 
-trolled Tibet, but for the time being 
this route is closed to all but native 
| Nepalese, who require no passports. 
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roof of the world: 


VEPAL 


BY SID FEDER 


The remaining two routes are both 
through the north Indian city of 
Patna which is well served by rail 
and air from Benares and Calcutta. 
From Calcutta, roundtrip air pas- 
sage to Katmandu via Patna is less 
than $40.00. From Benares it is 
about $30.00 and from Patna it is 
only $10.50. 

On a clear day, the approach to 
the Katmandu airstrip is one of un- 
surpassed beauty. The capital city 
lies in a well-manicured valley of 
terraced fields and toylike towns, all 
in the shadows of the snow-laden 
peaks of the Himalayas, the roof of 
the world. In exactly 75 minutes we 
had traversed some of the most dif- 
ficult terrain in the world—malarial 
jungles, great forests, deep valleys 
and high mountains. Coming in for 
the landing, you are sure you can 
see Mt. Everest’s peak, but it’s usual- 
ly your imagination, just as it Is 
from Darjeeling, in India, about 
the same distance from mighty 
Everest. The drive into the city was 
made in one of Katmandu’s ancient 
autos, whose enduring performance 
remains an unceasing mystery. 

It is absolutely necessary to make 


reservations in advance at the city’s 
only hotel, the Royal. The hotel is a 
refurbished wing of an enormous 
white building that was originally 
the 1,000-room Bharati Bhaven 
Palace, former residence of the rul- 
ing Rama, deposed in 1948. 

Most meals are taken at the hotel 
and usually consist of Italian, Rus- 
sian and Indian dishes—ravioli, 
noodles, rice and wild boar. We 
were always certain of tall glasses 
of hot tea and lemon, Russian style. 
If you are not too fussy about food, 
you can tax your imagination and 
stomach by eating some meals out, 
although they will probably be as 
hot as Chinese firecrackers. 

Katmandu is like an Oriental 
city, a mixture of old and: new, 
with ornate buildings, main squares 
filled with a bewildering array of 
palaces, temples, narrow cobbled 
streets and red-brick houses with 
elaborately carved windows and 
low doors. Part of Katmandu lives 
in the Twentieth Century while the 
other part, and adjoining city of 
Patan, lives in the Sixteenth. 

The first thing to catch your eye 
in the center of town is a tall needle- 
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like tower, built by a Prime Minister 
in the early Nineteenth Century. 
No one seems to know the signifi- 
cance of this type architecture and I 
concluded it was built just to amaze 
the natives. The hub of the city is 
Durbar Square, with its principal 
buildings grouped in a profusion of 
pagoda roofs, fancifully decorated 
wood carvings, chiseled stone and 
shining metal. In this maze of splen- 
dor is Hanuman Dokha, a large 
white building containing enor- 
mous audience halls and staterooms 
used for important ceremonies. If 
lucky, your camera and color film 
might record some scenes reminis- 
cent of the changing of the guard in 
London. During Durbar—official 
procession or gathering of the 
princes—the scarlet lancers of 
Nepal, as escort and bodyguard to 
the King, Prime Minister or other 
dignitaries, charge through the cob- 
blestone streets on magnificent 


horses. They wear elaborate uni- 
forms of scarlet coats and head- 
dresses trimmed with seed pearls 
and many precious stones—a left- 
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over of the feudal splendor that 
once was. 

All power is vested in the Prime 
Minister who bears the title of 
Maharaja and Supreme Comman- 
der-in-Chief. The King is more or 
less a religious figurehead. Until 
mid-Eighteenth Century, the coun- 
try was ruled by the Newars, a race 
of Mongolian extraction who emi- 
grated from Tibet. In 1768, the 


Newars were conquered by the’ 


Gurkhas, or Rajputs from India. In 
1923, Nepal was acknowledged an 
independent kingdom by _ treaty 
with England and is recognized as 
such by other foreign powers. 

The six million or more inhabit- 
ants follow either Hinduism of an 
early. type of the Gurkha’s from In- 
dia or a modified Buddhism of 


ey 
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Nepal’s earlier inhabitants from 
Tibet. 

In Nepal, you are conscious of 
how people can live peaceably with 
their differences, retain to a degree 
their own habits, and bit by bit dis- 
card their prejudices. The mingling 
of these religions accounts for many 
festivals. All Nepalese have a pro- 
found affection for gambling and 
since the law forbids this pastime 
except for five festival days a year, 
these events are looked forward to 
with great gusto, when everyone 
gambles. The habit persists in spite 


of the prohibition and is probably | 
a light-hearted release from the life — 
in this region which is harsh but not 
grim. 
There are few ruins in Katmandu 
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and most temples are kept in good 
condition. One of the holiest shrines 
of the Buddhist world is here, the 
Sacred Boddhnath Stupa with its 
108 prayer wheels. Most of the tem- 
ples have bells which are rung every 
time an offering is made. The con- 
stant ringing of these bells and the | 
turning of the prayer wheels adds to 
the charming atmosphere of the 
surroundings. If the people weren't 
going about their work so realisti- § 
cally, you would insist you were in | 
a land of make-believe. The daily J 
ten o’-clock curfew silences these as } 
well as all other noises. . 

Having been to Nepal before, I 
was again enchanted by the four-- 
sided stupas—relic shrines—which | 
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# rise to a point and are decorated 
| with a huge pair of brooding Orien- 
| tal eyes on each side. It gave me a 
§ feeling of being constantly watched 
and I began to see myself as the 
Asiatics do, with a notion that these 
people wanted to protect not only 
their property but their mode of life 
as well. 

In contrast to the gloomy Indian 
and Arab peasant, the Nepalese are 
happy, smiling individuals with a 
true Mongolian joy of living. With 
the exception of the Gurkhas, the 
men dress much the same, wearing 
-odd-shaped cloth hats, jodhpur-like 
‘pants, felt slippers and long shirts 
8) that they tie to the sides of the 
| chests. : 
The women are far more colorful, 


sometimes wearing saris but more 
frequently donning large red skirts 
and tight, colored jackets. They 
adorn themselves with huge neck- 
laces of turquoise, colored beads, 
coins and numerous other trinkets. 
The wealthier class adds gold and 
silver nose pieces and earrings, gold 
ornaments and huge amulets con- 
taining holy sayings. 

The Nepalese are family people 
and shower a lot of affection on 
babies. One of the reasons for the 
large male population is undoubt- 
edly the law which permits a man 
two wives, provided the first one 
fails to bear him a son. I couldn’t 
find out just how long a man had 
~ to wait to exercise this prerogative 
of choosing another spouse. 
When a boy is ten years old he 
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is presented with a knife, called a 
kukri, the native weapon of the 
country. This probably is indica- 
tive of an approach to manhood for 
when we tried to shoo off a persis- 
tent youngster wanting to be our 
bearer, he always pointed to his 
kukri and vigorously nodded _ his 
head. He wasn’t exactly a beggar, 
for Nepal has no beggars, but he 
always had his hand out, accom- 
panied by a winning, wistful grin. 
Tourists are tourists even in 
Nepal, and we bargained for trink- 
ets and native handicrafts studded 
with semi-precious stones found in 
the Himalayas. There’s a certain 
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nepal 


charm in this out-of-the-way country 
where the dollar bill is not yet 
valued over a normal way of life. 

The romantic in every one of us 
believes that there is something 
more remarkable off the beaten 
path than on it. Wanting to share 
the exclusive possession of some- 
thing unique by visiting out-of-the- 
way places, a friend persuaded me 
in returning to Patna via the val- 
leys, mountains and jungles, the 
same route Ihad taken to Katmandu 
several years before. 

Our vintage bus performed re- 
markably well on three cylinders as 
we drove through the glens on the 
first leg of our long homeward 
journey. 

Katmandu Valley, shadowed by 
the world’s highest mountains, is 
rich and fertile, where only edible 
fruits and vegetables are cultivated. 
Luxury crops such as tea, cotton 
and tobacco are strictly forbidden. 
It’s very strange to see rich paddies 
surrounded by great snow-covered 
peaks. The natives usually refer to 
Katmandu Valley as Nepal and the 
people beyond consider themselves 
tribes of another land. Many sacred 
rivers flow through the valley and 
we stopped at holy Pashpati, the 
Benares of Nepal. 

During festival days, thousands of 
Nepalese Hindu pilgrims journey 
to the bathing ghats along the Bag- 
nati River, as do their Indian neigh- 
bors to the Ganges. Steep stone steps 
lead down to the sacred Bagnati 
where final rights of the dying and 
dead are performed. A friend or 
relative places the dying person on 
a ledge so the feet can be bathed in 
the holy waters. There are the ever- 
present holy men with their strings 
of prayer beads, encouraging medi- 
tation. After death, the body is 
cremated in a burning ghat and its 
ashes strewn into the river. 

From Pashpati we started our 
journey over the mountains. At the 
foot of a 4,000-foot pass, about seven 
miles from Katmandu, we changed 
to ‘Tibetan ponies and dondis, 
wooden chairs with leather cushions 
or canvas hammocks slung on long 
wooden poles. Each dondi is carried 
by a team of bare-footed coolies who 
sing as they jog you about, avoiding 
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the large boulders and an occasional 
falling rock. 

Much of Nepal’s freight is car- 
ried on human heads and we fre- 
quently saw women as well as men 
carrying loads of more than 150 
pounds, with the help of only a strap 
across the forehead. It isn’t uncom- 
mion to see automobiles and heavy 
machinery being carried over the 
mountains by hundreds of coolies, 
piece by piece. These hardy people 
are possessed of a simple provincial 
unconcern and are cheery and hos- 
pitable to the few strangers who 
visit their isolated kingdom. While 
everything changes elsewhere, life 
goes on much the same in the 
Himalayan passes as it has for hun- 
dreds of years. 

At the top of Chandragiri Pass 
we looked back on the spectacular 
view of Katmandu Valley and the 
great mountains of the roof of the 
world. Ahead of us was an 8,000- 
foot drop to another rolling valley. 
The ponies took it much in stride 
and were more comfortable riding 
than the coolie rig, especially going 
down hill when the carriers trot or 
run. It’s tricky, scary business. 

On the other side of this ten-mile- 
wide valley we crossed another pass 
of some 8,500 feet to Bhimphedi, 
the beginning of the wooded coun- 
try. A couple of ancient autos took 
us through some 35 miles of foot- 
hills to the railway terminal of 
Amlekhanj. From Amlekhanj_ to 
Raxaul, the frontier town in India, 
a meter-gauge train crosses a stretch 
of land called the Tarai. This is the 
malarial jungle of Nepal, semi- 
tropical and haunted by tiger and 
rhino where many animals have 
been bagged on shrkari from the 
backs of trained elephants. From 
the jungle’s edge to the Indian bor- 
der of Bihar State are the flatlands 
of cultivated rice. 

After the usual border and cus- 
toms formalities, a nightmarish 
overnight train took us to Patna, 
our arrival made eight days after 
leaving Katmandu—only a pleasant 
75 minutes by air. 

There’s no substitute for personal 
experience and you can assuredly 
enthrall your friends with pictures 
and patter about Nepal—for it’s a 
pretty good guess that to date they 
haven’t been there. @ 


TIPS 


for Touring 
BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


HAT DETERMINES some of | 
your success as a driver? Ac- 
cording to Drs. Leon Brody 


and Herbert J. Stack of the Center 
for Safety Education, New York Uni- 
versity, much of it depends on your 
attitudes. Emotional instability or 
maladjustment of any kind can seri- 
ously affect your driving ability. 

For more than twenty years, Amer- 
ican psychologists have been study- 
ing the driver’s habits—what causes 
him to court accidents, pay heavy 
fines, disregard simple courtesy for a 
fellow driver. They have come to the 
conclusion that the difference be- 
tween a good and a bad driver is not 
necessarily knowledge or skill but 
psychological traits called attitudes. 

Attitudes have to do with the ap- 
plication of knowledge and skill. For 
example, how many times have you 
seen an impatient driver try to pass 
another on a curve? He probably 
knows very well that such an action 
is dangerous or unlawful. Yet, his at- 
titude at the time makes him risk his 
life, violate the law. ; 

Poor attitudes are manifested in 
many different ways. Scientific stud- 
ies show that drivers with bad records 
are apt to be ageressive or intolerant 
of others. They tend to resent au- 
thority and are inclined to have an 
exaggerated opinion of their impor- 
tance and abilities. Many times they 
act impetuously and lack responsibil- 
ity. Such attitudes are known to be 
caused by some basic fault in the in- 
dividual’s personality or by malad- 
justment as a result of unhappiness at 
home, at work or in his relations with 
other people. 

On the other hand, good attitudes 
on the road are generally shown by 
persons who are more than just safe 
drivers. Studies show that they are 
probably both good workers and 
citizens. Such good attitudes, how- 
ever, may temporarily disappear. A 
so-called model driver may suddenly | 
become preoccupied with a personal 
problem and forget his usual road 
habits. The studies also show that if a 
driver with good attitudes is subject- 
ed to continuing mental or emotional 
strain, he is apt to become a chronic 
violator. @ 
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travel book selection 


‘Family at Sea’ Proves Adventure Still Feasible tor Couple with Kids 


By JOHN CALDWELL _ 


Author of DESPERATE VOYAGE .- 


their appointed rounds, re- 

marked alike by Herodotus 
and the tireless members of Uncle 
Sam’s Postal Service who have bor- 
rowed the quotation as their slogan, 
_ have nothing on that young Texan, 
- John Caldwell, who has added an- 
other dimension. Not only is he un- 
deterred by wind, rain, snow, hail 
and storm of night, but distance is 
no barrier either. 

When, at the close of World War 
IJ, after an unanticipated stretch in 
the Australian Air Force, he was 
obliged to leave his bride Down 
Under while he returned Stateside, 
he solved his problem of rejoining 
her in the only direct way he knew 
—he found himself a 29-foot sailboat 
and, although he knew practically 
nothing about navigation, headed 
out from Panama across the Pacific 
to Sydney, his only companions two 
kittens and a stowaway rat. Wrecked 
in the Fiji Islands, he completed his 
journey by hitchhiking on copra 
boat, bus and Army bomber, reach- 
ing his destination triumphantly 
after some seven months in transit. 
The record of this well-nigh in- 
credible trip was written and pub- 
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lished as Desperate Voyage, a re- 
markable book whose readers 
naturally will be eager to learn what 
this reckless fellow has done since to 
risk his life. 

They will not be disappointed by 
Family At Sea (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 309 pp. illus.) , his 
newest screed which continues the 
story after he graduated from col- 
lege at Santa Barbara and, out of 
royalties earned by his first book, 
had made a down payment on a 
36-foot craft, aboard which he, his 
young wife and family of two infant 
sons (with a third on the way), 
presently sailed once more for the 
Antipodes. The thrilling narrative 
concerning this fantastic odyssey 
makes for racy reading. Mr. Cald- 
well writes vividly, and with a keen 
sense of human interest that pro- 
duces some extremely heart-warm- 
ing passages. Altogether, this is a 
book for perusal on a long journey 
or a long evening at home. 

There is a strain of humor, too. 
It may not have been funny at the 
time, but when one of the children, 
armed with a hammer and a screw- 
driver, undertook to fix the sextant 
and thereby obliged his father to 
sail for upwards of a thousand miles 
by dead reckoning, you scarcely can 
repress a smile, knowing that it all 
worked out happily anyway. Re- 
sponding to a lavish Fijian welcome 
with an amateur rendition of songs 
including Pistol-packing Mama and 
Deep in the Heart of Texas also is 
a diverting incident. And, of course, 
there are others. 

Librarians will catalogue this title 
as signifying useful information on 
the Samoan and Fiji Islands and the 
Tuamotu Archipelago, for the 
Caldwells tarried in this magic area 
for many weeks. The fascination is 
implied when the reader is remind- 
ed that this is the part of the world 
associated with the names of Jack 
London, Herman Melville and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. In this 
instance, however, it is not a first 
encounter. Caldwell has returned to 


visit old friends who succored him 
on his ill-fated earlier voyage. 
Among the thrills are encounters 
with sharks, a playful whale, an 
earthquake and a tidal wave, the 
mere listing of which makes it sound 
like one of De Mille’s colossal super- 
features. 

This is authentic adventure writ- 
ten by an author with talent for the 
job. Caldwell writes effectively and 
with imaginatiog that captures the 
overtones of interest. You marvel 
at the brashness of a man who, 
knowing the hazards of the sea, 
dares to take a young family on an 
ocean trip in a veritable cockleshell 
of a boat. Yet he did it, and, in many 
ways, we may be glad he did. He will 
protest that his sturdy boat, planked 
in solid Honduran mahogany, 
equipped with a 40-hp engine auxil- 
iary and otherwise built expressly 
for sailing in the tropic seas, was 
no cockleshell. Yet, time after time, 
he ‘“‘clawed-in” the ripped sail and 
steadied the straining masts, while 
his courageous wife “manned” the 
tiller. @ 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


| eNationat Travel Club 
| 50 West 57th Street 
| New York 19, N. Y. 
Please send me Family at Sea at the 
special membership price of $4.00. 
Remittance is enclosed. 
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Define AS PG 


mom | Hotel Headliners — 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


Soundproofed Hotel Opens Near N Y C Airport | 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR .. . interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super Koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1200 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval. Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 

SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 40-page illustrated four-color cata- 
log, with detailed description of 35mm 
slides. Stereo list freee 


ERNEST T. WOLFE 
1315 Westwood Blvyd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


YOU CAN EDUCATE YOUR 
CHILD AT HOME 
Kindergarten through 9th grade 
You can give your child an accredited education with 
famous Calvert SCHOOL-AT-HOME Courses. Easy- 
to-follow teaching manual; books, supplies. Guid- 
ance by Calvert teachers. Often used to enrich 
learning programs of superior pupils. Start any 
time. 51st year. Catalog. Give school grade, age. 
CALVERT SCHOOL 
780 W. Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md. 


; REF DELUXE. ITALIAN Travelers Hotel serves LaGuardia air passengers plus motorists on Long Island's ACT 
VINEE! provinciat vot 


N THE RIM of New York City’s _ view overlooking a large landscaped 
La Guardia Airport, the first garden. 


* SENT DIRECT FROM FLORENCE 


On New Membership Plan Of 75-room section of the new AW rooms are air conditioned and 
-WORLD-WIDE DOLL CLUB $2,250,000 Travelers Hotel opened equipped with telephones, radios 
poate and stowe-ups will be thrilled vath member recently, Gmer lle guests: Motel: Con and television sets. For the conven- 
ship in unique foreign Doll Club—the perfect gift! 2 f 5 : : : 
{), A luxurious Italian Doll arrives first—a Free} Vveniences combined with urban ience of convention groups and | 
y Membership Bonus! Then each month another rare | Jyxury, When the hotel iscompleted other large parties; many of theses 
doll arrives direct from an exotic land—in export a reir z ‘ : j 
packings with colorful foreign stamps. Unusual, | in 1957, it will contain 156 rooms, units are designed to allow easy con- 
2 : 
%y deluxe, hand-crafted dolls, up to 1 foot tall. Adorable os . es stet . : : 
hand-painted faces. Such unusual details as earrings, one of the 20 largest motel-type hos version into multi-roomed suites. 
»,? lace trimmed undies, glossy hair! From Europe, | telries in the U. S. and the largest Although the hotel is located next 
,,’ Asia, South America, Africa—the whole world!Ideal 2 ie s A 
fox play; yet exliline collector's items vias avaliable. -LLLANGW. COLKe State to one of the world’s busiest com- 
TR Ue OT a8 i The newly-opened section con- mercial air centers, its designer and 
e geography, history, customs. Fascinating brochure F i : 3 . 5 
with each. tains a restaurant, cocktail lounge, —_ builder have quieted exterior noises 


You'd expect to pay up to $7 each— and more! 


LESS THAN *2 EACH 


All Postpaid — Duty Free 


reception lobby and administrative — by soundproofing the ceilings and 
office. Each bedroom is 16 feet walls, and by landscaping the motel 
square, larger than the standard with rows of evergreen trees to serve 
hotel unit, and each has an outside as a sound screen. 


Order 12-month membership now and get two dolls in last 
month—plus Italian Doll (FREE on any plan). Thus, on 
12-month plan, you actually get 14 dolls. 


: jf) Money-Back Guarantestets vou) Huge Luxury Hotel Planned in Guatemala 


Sd 


wed) Keep Italian Doll Free! 
If not delighted with free Italian doll, money refunded in full OTELES TIKAL S.A., a newly with swimming pools, air condition- 
; and you keep doll free! Furthermore, you may cancel member- > waists | 
ship at any future time. formed Guatemala corpora- ing and other modern facilities. In- | 
s WORLD-WIDE DOLL CLUB - depts. .5reenvale, N.Y. tion, will build an ultra mod- tercontinental Hotels Corp., sub- | 
r—~—~—-Subscribe Now For FREE BONUS------5| ern, 300-room hotel in the center of sidiary of Pan American World Air- 
= 4 ) r N.Y, 1 = ai ‘ 2 . . A 
Hie spielen the following subscription, Remittance éricloced, 1| Guatemala City, one block from the ways, will provide technical design 
1 3-MONTH DELUXE MEMBERSHIP $8.75 PLUS FREE sesidentials Dalaceaahocbeee 1 sprees . . 
| GMONTH DELUXE MEMBERSHIP $1450 Save $3) rau out} presidential palace. To be called and construction assistance and will 
| C12MONTH DELUXE MEMBERSHIP $26.50 (Save $8.50) ) ON ANY eae Wd: : : | 
BRE eatin kin man coh ows ct duc ae Hotel Tikal, the building eventual- operate the hotel upon its comple- 
1 Send To 1} ly will have 400 rooms. tion. 
1 Address, t Corporation officials plan to make Hoteles Tikal S.A. officials also | 
1 City. 3 State_ itt, fas x xis 5 : : : } 
1 GFT, SEND YOUR OWN NAME AND ADDRESS ON SEPARATE SHEE. 1) Hotel ‘Tikal the most luxurious hos- plan new hotel projects at Antigua 
ect oe. Lostaan spite! collect 15¢ foreign package fee. _ 4} telry im. Centraleamenica,, Complece and Lake Atitlan, Guatemala. 
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Letter From 
~The Publisher 


ONGRESS HAS apparently adopted a new slogan: 

See America Last! Legislation to this effect has 

recently been signed by President Eisenhower, re- 
moving the ten per cent levy, starting October 1, on 
trips ranging up to 225 miles into Canada and Mexico, 
on travel to both Alaska and Hawaii from the final 
mainland point, and to all of the Caribbean—but the 
tiresome tax remains on transportation solely within 
the U.S.! This war-time tax was abandoned on trips to 
Europe and other areas years ago. 

All this seems to be a reversal of common sense to 
TRAVEL. We believe that the transportation tax should 
first have been taken off the shoulders of Americans 
traveling in their own country, then lifted for trips to 
the closest foreign lands or territories, and finally re- 
moved from lengthier journeys. As it is, the American 
traveler is still penalized for vacationing in the U.S. 
while those off for foreign shores skip the tax pay- 
ment. 

This discriminatory measure taxes a man because he 
can only afford to go by train from Birmingham, say, 
to Atlanta, but leaves untouched the booking of a suite 
on a luxury liner to Europe. 

To TRAVEL, this is, frankly, unAmerican. It taxes 
the wrong people in the wrong way for the wrong rea- 
son. It demands payment from a budget-conscious fam- 
ily wanting to visit Yosemite but ignores an expensive 
trip to the West Indies. 

Additionally, it is a slap at the American travel in- 
dustry, and a smile at the foreign. 

TRAVEL believes the turn-about way the Administra- 


~ tion has approached the transportation levies should be 


brought back into focus. Most Americans vacation in 
the U.S., and many cannot afford to do otherwise. They 
should have been the first to be freed from the travel 


tax not the last. 
America is the world’s greatest vacationland. Is “See 
America Last” now U.S. government policy? @ 


is 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 
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OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and 
exploration; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment 
of transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the 
conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of 
historic sites, the development of our National Parks and 
playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to 
establish a closer relationship. between all peoples in order 
to secure international peace throughout the entire world. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher. Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirkland, Carveth Wells. 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Recommendation for Membership 


in The National Travel Club 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


INGE 2a eerie eos cate eee cigs ee eee 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
IAN LAT ESS: ek oes cas cecor tee eS AN eh aa ee 
(please print) 
GLY gi, hon ache notake odes Raomect etc zp ch ESTs cone ot es ne 
Saba cre ve ein ea teens oc dad co och te eae oe caeee oe ot Sterne 
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panama’s 


peaceful 


PABOGA 


BY MARGUERITE ALLEN 


HETHER YOU'RE budget-mind- 
W ed or just want to enjoy a 


vacation away from automo- 
bile exhaust fumes, crowds and for- 
malities, a lovely, lazy life can be 
yours on Taboga Island, in the Bay 
of Panama. Cool trade winds will 
give you a comfortable night’s rest, 
and the days will be warm. Tem- 
peratures the year around average 
80° to 85° during the day. A cool 
night may be 69° and a hot day may 
have a 90° temperature. 

Only five minutes away from the 
luxurious Hotel El] Panama in Pana- 
ma City are the docks from which 
you board the daily ‘Taboga launch 
for $2.00, roundtrip. The route 
crosses the entrance to the Panama 
Canal, passing the U.S. Army’s 
chain of fortified islands which 
guard the waterway that unites the 
world by dividing it. 

On Taboga Island, nestled among 
cocoanut palms, is an inn, La 
Restinga, built by the Panama Gov- 
ernment, where you may rent 
screened cabins with comfortable, 
modern sanitary facilities by day, 

week or month or to the end of time 
for as little as $2.50 per person a 
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day. Meals are served at all times, 
or you may go to one of the other 
restaurants in the village. Food. is 
inexpensive, fish being a staple, al- 
though meat and chicken are in 
abundance. Excellent pineapples 
come from ‘Taboga—large, white 
and juicy. You may buy them any- 
where for ten or fifteen cents and 
the vendor will gladly peel them 
and cut them into juicy chunks 
which can be eaten with the fingers, 
on the spot. An average meal con- 
sists of fried chicken, or fish, baked 
plantain or sweet corn, the inevi- 
table rice in any of twenty different 
dishes, avocado salad, fresh pine- 
apple, mangoes or bananas with 
freshly grated cocoanut, and coffee. 
Bars on the island sell Panama-pro- 
duced beer, whiskey, wine and rum, 
as well as imported liquors. 
Swimming on the fine, white 
sandy beaches can be enjoyed all 24 
hours. You may rent a panga—a 
small rowboat which is the water 
taxi of ‘Taboga—complete with 
rower, from which you fish with an 
ordinary hook and line. Pearl oyster 
hunting is still possible. It is said 
that when Vasco Nunez de Balboa 


discovered Taboga in 1513, pearls 
were in such abundance that nativess) 


used them to decorate their boats. 9 

Taboga today has no crowds, no} 
automobiles, no night clubs, now 
street cars. This is a tranquil island® 
of untouched beauty and quiet de- 
tachment that stands like a sentinel, 
still guarding the city of Panama as‘! 
it did centuries ago when her place! 
in history was made famous by the} 
conquistadores, buccaneers and! 
pirates. These searchers after gold} 
sought to capture the precious metal] 
that flowed like a yellow river non 
countries to the south, across the4 
narrow Isthmus of Panama to the4} 
Caribbean and on to Spain. Taboga 
was their haven, for from here they || 
could see the arrival of the return- 
ing conquerors from the south. 

In 1513 a commercial fishing sta- 4} 
tion was set up among the Indians: 
of Taboga and today this industry, 
is the economic mainstay of the is-- 
land. Here, you can well believe that} 
the Indian name “Panama” means; 
“an abundance of fish” because the} 
nearby waters ripple all year with} 
schools of red snapper, corbina or, 
yellow-dotted Spanish mackerel. 
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Pizarro organized his expedition 
to the Inca Empire in 1524 from 
Taboga. He prayed for divine guid- 
ance in this island church before 
sailing into the unknown. The 
Archbishop of Panama helped fi- 
nance this expedition and waited 
for word about the outcome of its 
success. The pool where the good 
bishop took his evening bath still 
stands in the church courtyard. 
Pure water from the same springs 
that filled the adventurers’ casks and 
the Bishop’s pool, still flows to the 
sea. 

Pirate Henry Morgan once led 
more than 1,000 of his men across 
the Isthmus to sack and burn the 
old city of Panama. Warned of his 
approach, the citizens gathered their 
valuables and loaded them on the 
only available ship—an unseaworthy 
barque riding at anchor in the bay. 
The nuns and priests stripped orna- 
ments from the churches and golden 
altar pieces from the cathedral, stor- 
ing them in the vessel. ‘Then all who 
could boarded the little ship which 
set sail immediately for Taboga by 
previous arrangement with the mas- 
Ler. 
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When Morgan saw the ship leav- 
ing the bay, he commandeered a 
small craft for 25 of his men and 
ordered pursuit. On_ reaching 
Taboga, the passengers disem- 
barked, leaving their treasures on 
board for removal the following 
day. The ship’s captain and crew 
went to fill the vessel’s water casks 
and were captured by the pirates be- 
fore they could return. Such was the 
joy of Morgan’s men that they began 
a celebration that lasted until dawn 
—drinking their fill of the good wine 
of the Panamanian families. Some- 
one boarded that treasure ship dur- 
ing these hours of revelry and sailed 
her out of the harbor. Who sailed 
her, where she went with her hoard 
of gold, are questions still un- 
answered today. 

Taboga became a fort and, as 
such, weathered many battles against 
sea marauders. Rusting cannons still 
stand at Morro Point—a five-minute 
walk from La Restinga. 

During the California gold rush, 
Taboga became the anchorage for 
ships making the roundtrip to San 
Francisco. Here they waited for pas- 
sengers who trekked overland 


Hidden from crowds and screeching traffic, tranquil isle of Taboga offers tourists quiet, picturesque streets (left), ac- 
tion-packed sea fishing (center), plus comfortable rooms with sweeping views (right) for as little as $2.50 per day. 


through jungles to shorten their 
journey to the Golden West. Thus 
the little seaport town flourished as 
a commercial center. The Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company estab- 
lished shops, drydocks and offices at 
Morro Point. There is an old bury- 
ing ground here, where lie many an 
English and Scottish sailor with im- 
ported granite tombstones over 
their graves. The jungle has woven 
a delicate covering over this and the 
only sound is from the parakeets 
chanting their daily requiem. 
When the French made their at- 
tempt to build a canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama, they found 
Taboga so healthful that they built 
a convalescent home there and 
brought doctors and nurses from 
France. The surf-bathing, good wa- 
ter and the cool evenings did much 
to heal backache and heartache. 
When the Americans began their 
canal project in 1904, they con- 
tinued using this town as a rest re- 
sort for employees. Later, during 
World War I, it became a refugee 
camp for enemy aliens. After the 
war, the buildings were renovated 
and opened as a resort. Then it be- 
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SPORTS 
TRAVEL 


OWLING, it is believed, first got rolling 7,000 years ago, when Egyptian children 
B started knocking down pins with crude stone balls. The balls were only four 
inches in diameter, but they were rolled 60 feet—the same length as ten-pin 
bowling alleys today. From this primitive beginning, bowling developed into a world- 
wide sport. It has been played for hundreds of years in Germany and the Low Coun- 
tries, where it still attracts wide interest, but the game’s greatest popularity is in the 
U. S. Over 20,000,000 people go bowling every year in America, making it the coun- 
try’s major indoor participant sport. 

It was introduced in the U. S. during Colonial days by the Dutch inhabitants of 
New York City who played the game from 1623 to 1840 in a city square that is still 
called Bowling Green. The game was once played with nine pins, but gamblers took 
control of it in the U. S. in 1850, rigging matches and swindling spectators. Because 
of this skulduggery, many state legislatures outlawed “nine-pin bowling.” To circum- 
vent this action, bowlers added another pin and forbad gambling, so that lawmakers 
would allow the game to spread again. In 1895, the American Bowling Congress was 
organized to set up rules, sponsor tournaments and promote the sport. Today the 
group has over 2.000,000 members, the largest sports organization in the world, and 
draws over 40,000 entrants in its annual championship tournaments. Recently auto- 
mation has begun revolutionizing the game, with automatic pinspotters replacing 
pinboys. 

U. S. EVENTS: The National Team Match Game eliminations are held in 
Buffalo, N. Y., on November 3-4; Other events are the Madison Square Garden Invi- 
tational Tournament, N. Y. C., November 13; the Southern Match Game Champion- 
ships, November 24, Nashville, Tenn.; the Getaway Tournament (no date set yet), 
Fort Wayne, Ind. The majority of U. S. bowling tournaments are scheduled in late 
winter and early spring following the tradition set by alley proprietors who tried to 
spark interest in the game by holding matches during the off-seasons. 

FOREIGN EVENTS: Germany holds bowling meets throughout the country, 
starting on the local and regional levels, ending with an all-German championship. 
The game is played year around, with matches held in major cities. Other top bowl- 
ing countries: Finland, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Canada, Mexico, Japan and 
Cuba. A game is played in the British Isles which is called bowls but has little 
similarity to the U. S. bowling. The object of bowls is the placement of the ball. 


U.S. bowling tournaments held in modern alleys pull larger crowds of spectators each year. 
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taboga 


came the fashionable place for 
Canal Zone and Panama society to 
spend a weekend or holiday. Taboga 
is still considered one of the most _ 
relaxing vacation spots by local peo- _ 
ple. 
‘Taboga is not only the gathering 
place for society on holidays or at 
certain seasons of the year, it has 
also become an inspiring refuge for 

artists and writers. Island sightsee- 
ing is accomplished leisurely over 
winding paths that lead up and 
down hills. The two main streets 
have concrete surfaces. There are 
no mansions, just simple homes of 
the Tabogans and the weekend 
cabins of visitors. Some houses are 
built on stilts buried into the sands 
of the beach, others are made to hug 
the hillsides. The composition of 
some walls dates back 400 years 
when sea, sand, gravel and a secret 
adhesive were used. Some say the 
adhesive was egg white, brought to 
the church by devouts who had no 
other offering than eggs to give. 
There are no thatched roofs, but 
there are rare red tiles made during 
the days of the conquistadores, on 
which the Spanish seals are still visi- 
ble. These tiles were formed by 
shaping the clay over the legs of 
slaves from knee to thigh, as molds 
were not available. 

Every house displays a colorful 
garden, and so many beautiful flow- 
ers abound that Taboga is known 
all over the Republic of Panama as 
Isla de las Flores or Isle of Flowers. 
Your eyes become saturated with the 
brilliance of red _ hibiscus, pink 
showering acacias and oleanders. 

Tabogans are warm, friendly, 
gentle people. No one hurries, life 
is comfortable and easy. The air is 
fresh and sweet, the streets broom- 
swept clean, the houses uncluttered 
and neat. 

If your secret desire is a true | 
vacation to a little-known island, or | 
if it is a place to write that novel | 
you've been planning, or the incen- | 
tive of nature’s palette to paint a_ 
picture, or if you pine for peace and 
calm to unknot tensions and to 
quiet jangled city nerves, the en- |) 
chantment of Taboga may prove to | 
be your personal island paradise. @ 
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a travel adventure 


through the 


ALM 
VARKOWS 


BY FREDA B. WALBRECHT 


| 
i 


TRIP THROUGH the Zion Nar- 

rows in Southeastern Utah is 

an adventure to be long re- 
membered. The hardy hiker who 
sets forth on this 25-mile jaunt will 
enter a fantastic defile between half- 
mile-high walls in places only twen- 
ty feet apart, and here and there 
even the narrow strip of sky is hid- 
den by the overhanging walls. This 
is the canyon carved by the North 
Fork of the Virgin River through 
the Kolob Plateau, before it enters 
the Temple of Sinawava in Zion Na- 
tional Park, on its journey to the 
Colorado River and the Pacific. For 
countless eons this stream has been 
eating into the Plateau, being one 
of the heavy contributors of silt to 
the Colorado. It is estimated that 
the Virgin River carries over 3,000,- 
000 tons of rock waste to the Colo- 
rado each year, amounting to about 
80 carloads a day. 

The first part of October is the 
safest time for the trip as then there 
is less danger of flash floods. Thus 
early one October morning we drove 
from Cedar City, Utah, through 
green pine and fir forests splashed 
with the gold of aspen, past Navajo 
Lake, then turned onto a good un- 
surfaced road to a ranch on the 
North Fork, where the hike to the 
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Adventuresome hikers begin 25-mile trek through Zion Narrows on stone-strewn shore near North Fork (left photo), face arduous two-day trigi 


following silt-laden river waters over winding route marked by wide waterfalls, strange scenic canyons, hidden stretches of spectacular cliffs 


Narrows begins. We had arranged 
to have our cars shuttled to Zion 
National Park where we would 
emerge from the Narrows late the 
following day. 

At the ranch we placed sleeping 
bags, food for two days and our 
cameras in plastic waterproof bags, 
packed our equipment in our knap- 
sacks and started down the gentle- 
looking stream. Shortly, the sloping 
banks disappeared and we were be- 
tween sheer sandstone walls of red, 
black, grey and white. We were now 
in the portion of the canyon known 
as the Blazing Gorge, aflame with 
the autumn colors of sycamore, 
aspen and birch. Shallow as the 
stream was, the silt-laden water 


co 
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made it difficult to see the rocks on 
the bottom. At first we thought we 
would wade downstream, but we 
found the rocks exceedingly slippery 
as we constantly crossed from one 
dry bank to another. We learned to 
slide our feet along the rocks to a 
firm footing before taking the next 
step, but many a ducking we took 
as our feet went out from under us. 

After several hours we reached a 
30-foot waterfall. This we were able 
to get around by climbing high on 
the canyon wall through a cleft in 
the rocks where the stream had for- 
merly run. Below the fall the water 
was over our heads for many yards. 
Fantastic rock shapes came into 
sight here and there. The Devils 


we could get above rising water if df 


Needle was a slim monolith of rock 
left standing in the middle of thal} 
gorge. At another place, a pine tree} 
grew out of an_ ice-cream-coned 
shaped rock. In the early afternoon! 
we entered the first of the very nari! 
row places in the gorge. | | 
About four o’clock we reachec| 
Crystal Creek, whose clear wateril 
were a welcome sight. Here wif 
camped for the night, with an ampli 
supply of driftwood for a roaring} 
fire. Clouds had been floating acros4 
the narrow strip of sky above us and 
we were anxious lest a storm bring 
high water. However, at this poin 


flood came. But the clouds cleare¢}) 
away and we watched the sunset on | 
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white sandstone cliffs high above 
iCrystal Creek. 
f The next morning, after a leisure- 
tly breakfast, we continued on our 
way. With the added water of Cry- 
stal Creek and other streams and 
springs, we found the water swifter 
and deeper, and our footing became 
more precarious. Here and there 
a of driftwood and rocks left by 
igh water made the going exceed- 
Singly rough as we scrambled over 
logs and boulders. Where the 
stream was thus dammed we found 
ourselves in water neck-deep, with 
quicksand to add to our troubles. 
Without a pack, it would be easy to 
*}swim through such places. 
As we neared Orderville, a tribu- 
jtary defile coming in from our left, 
} we entered the true Narrows. Here 
| | for an hour at a stretch there would 
ibe no avenue of escape if a flash 
} flood came through. Even though 
you could swim in the rushing wa- 
fter, the swirling logs and_ rocks 
» would quickly put an end to anyone 
funlucky enough to be caught in 
| high water. We saw evidence of such 
| high water in the marks on the rocks 
) 30 feet above us. 
Approaching the Park, we found 
'fern-filled grottoes where water 
/ seeped through the sandstone walls. 
Water ouzels danced on the stream, 
and the music of the rushing waters 
| filled our ears. 
At 3:30 p.m. we made the final 
' crossing and found ourselves on the 
' footpath to Temple of Sinawava. 
As the Narrows are in Zion Na- 
tional Park, anyone wishing to make 
the trip should obtain permission 
: from the Park Ranger. It is a long, 
‘arduous hike, but one well worth 
the effort. Although thousands visit 
Zion National Park each year, only 
’ a few have been through the Nar- 
' rows since it was first traversed in 
1872 by G. K. Gilbert, who named 
the miles of canyon floor “the Nar- 
_rows—the most wonderful defile it 
_has been my fortune to behold.” 
For good pictures, more than two 
days should be allowed, as it is diff- 
cult to find proper lighting, and 
there is an everchanging vista to be 
_ photographed. 

With or without film, you'll re- 
turn home happily, your mind in- 
delibly etched by the mental images 
of this unusual outing. # 
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WHERE WILL YOU GO IN FLORIDA? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where to go for whatever 
you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give you the facts you want, 
it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globetrotters Club. (Yes, 
Florida is his home whenever he isn’t traveling!) 


His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you first of all, road by road, mile 
by mile, everything you'll find in Florida, whether you’re on vacation, or looking 
over job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 


Through his experienced advice you learn exactly where you can retire now on 
the money you've got, whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you need a part-time or 
seasonal job to help out your income, he tells you where to pick up extra income.) 
Because Norman Ford always tells you where life in Florida is pleasantest on 
a small income, he can help you take life easy now. 


If you’re going to Florida for a job with a future or a business of your own, 
his talks with hundreds of business men and state officials, etc., lets him pinpoint 
the towns you want to know about. If you’ve ever wanted to run a tourist court or 
own an orange grove, he tells you today’s inside story of these popular invest- 
ments. 


Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida, this big book (with well over 100,000 
words and plenty of maps) gives you the facts you want. Price—only $2, only a 
fraction of the money you'd spend needlessly if you went to Florida blind. 


Use coupon to order. 


WHERE TO RETIRE ON A SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of thousands of communities in the U.S 
and its island territories only those places where living costs are less, where the 
surroundings are pleasant, and where nature and the community get together 
to guarantee a good time from fishing, boating, gardening, concerts, or the like. 
The book never overlooks the fact that some people must get part-time or sea- 
sonal work to pad out their income. 


It covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America—from New England 
south to Florida, west to California and north to the Pacific Northwest. It in- 
cludes both Hawaii and American Virgin Islands. Some people spend hundreds 
of dollars trying to get information like this by traveling around the country. 
Frequently they fail—there is just too much of America to explore. 


Where to Retire on a Small Income saves you from that danger. Yet this big 
50,000 word book costs only $1.00. 


j@S FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


[ Mail to 
| Harian Publications, 2 Spring Street 
| Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


| 
| 
| 
| I have enclosed §................ (cash, check, or money order). Please send me the 
| bovks checked below. You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| [| Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 
[1 Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1. 


| 
: Special Offer: Both books above $3 value for $2.50 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
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Travel Crosswords 
BY TED SHANE 


4 
( 
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Travel Crosswords Answer Wili Be Found on Page 62. 


Horizontal 


Happy Miller’s song (2 wds.) 
This is full of life in Paris 

This pours it on troubled waters 
Bit of a drama 

What you get after time goes by 
Barium’s relative 

Big thing in London 

A party 

People who can’t do these 
puzzles 

Popularized by Clara Bow 
Often goes with yellowed 
Couple of objections 
Television commercial’s targets 
These rise after a knock on the 
shoulders 

Not northwest 

To revisit an old favorite 
Dog blanket 

Use for this in Germany 

New Rochelle (abb.) 

Traveling vehicle of the future 
This is it in Paris right now 
This is always after Flo 
Stuart’s 

He shot off his mouth in Greece 
A nice uncle to have when travel- 
ing in Europe 

What the Travel Conductor al- 
ways had up his sleeves 

Wipe out in Monte Carlo 

Bad kind of Down 

This is for a would be finder 
Complimentary ticket 

What the man who knew the 
price of everything did not 
know 

What the teachers tried to ham- 
mer in 

Number of states in the U. S. A. 
in 1948 

Poor broken thing in Limehouse 


This grows on a man when he 
travels 


| Old Man’s Spanish named Rivers 


This is where 
Thorshayn 
What girl does the sun belong to 


you will find 


Whose privilege was it to be- 
come a Proyince in April 1949? 


Vertical 


Where the Olympic fans are to- 
day 

Ship talk 

This high spot sounds all wet 
to me 

These are always with outs 
Yours in the Deep South in by- 
gone days 

Uncle Sam’s female relatives 
The year 1050 

How the poet got over in Eng- 
land 

Letters for FDR 

What the Ogre who owed every- 
one was 

What Daddy did in’ Pompeii 
when he got the bill from the 
guide to the city 

The same mixup 

What to make of your travels 
Best point of Traveler’s Return 
This stops the study of the Life 
of the Ant 

These made a potful out of the 
Traveler in Darkest Africa 
Veddy, veddy Parisian! 

Apply to him for a date with a 
gal in Greece 

Tito Toilers 

These are all run down in winter 


| Little Italy in London 


All you need to start on a trip 
around the world (except mon- 
ey, of course) 

Rubber on a car 

After Ales, he does this 

Kind of night Daddy spent with 
Junior 

These lead a dog’s life 

What an actor hates to lose (it’s 
not the whole story) 

Gas inspired thing in high circles 
Often in a Tempest 


| Softest thing I ever felt in my 


whole mouth 

Ginger up Christmas 

Half of John Wesley 

How the jailbird got off with 
the money 

Vagabond Babies Race (abb.) 


| Baba’s beginning 


Two of these make a Lulu of a 
kid 

What I did when I didn’t get 
the bid 

He didn’t get on 

Chinese Red 

This covers a maiden’s beating 
heart 

Are you? 


why it took 


EIGHTY DAYS 


ITH THE TRAVEL door ajar, ready to open on the 

jet age, and children already decked out in space 

suits, yesterday’s standard modes of transporta- 
tion may seem almost incredible to today’s trippers. Yet 
not so long ago you could stare out.of a train window 
and contemplate the billboard-less scenery—alive with 
charging Indians. You could venture out on a paddle- | 
wheel steamboat, hoping the sails were strong when 
the new-fangled machinery went to pieces. You could | 
even imitate the mighty eagle and soar aloft in a | 
balloon, if you didn’t really care particularly where you | 
came down again. And armchair adventurers could sim- | 
ply dream about duplicating the amazing speed of | 
Phileas Fogg, whom. Jules Verne created to prove that : 
a determined man could circle the globe in a mere two 
months and three weeks. 

Around the World in Eighty Days is now on film, 
and travelers will soon be seeing what held up Mr. 
Fogg. Exactingly produced by Michael Todd, the 
movie is packed with stars, including David Niven, , 
Charles Boyer, Ronald Colman, Noel Coward, Marlene : 
Dietrich, Beatrice Lillie and about 30 other such top 
names. All of them play their parts amid eye-popping | 
scenes from London to Bombay that show today’s lie 
traveler what he missed. @ 


In 1870s, residents 


sometimes discouraged train travel in Colorado 
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alloon gave lofty look at Spain's Toledo but might descend in Ohio's. 
f 
} 


foke-belching paddlewheeler had sails in case Fulton's fixation failed. 


oad 
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Travel Twisters 
BY TED SHANE 


Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


ELL, TRAVELERS, have you been to the Blue 

Pacific lately? The ship has stopped at a coaling, 

cable and wireless station in the Caroline Is- 
lands. You get off and find that the Natives use stone 
disks as coins. Where are you? 


2. Where is the home of the Yak? 


3. Did you go from Gibraltar to Ceuta when you were 
in Spain? What were these places called in ancient 
times? 


4. Is the “Old Bailey” 
(a) Abandoned Theater on Lower Broadway? 
(b) Famous, mellow old New Orleans Judge? 
(c) Chief Criminal Court of England? 
(d) English name for the French Bastille? 


5. When you whiz along the Jersey Turnpike, did 


you ever ask, “Why Turnpike?’ Where did they get » 


that word? 


6. In your tour of the Mid-east did you hear of the 
man who sat on the Peacock Throne? Who was he? 


7. What island near New York City was named after 
the Dutch Estates General? 


8. Would you buy a lot from an up-and-coming Real 
Estate man with imagination in the Tundra? Where is 


the ‘Tundra? 


9. What is the largest colored island in the World? 


10. This fellow is on the shelf. What shelf? The Con- | 


tinental Shelf? Where is he? 


11. This is for you Harvard men, William and Mary 
graduates, Bowdoin alumni: What is the oldest Uni- 
versity in the Western Hemisphere? 


12. If you lived in Chicago and took a trip to Peru, 
would you be East or West of your home town? 


13. In what state. are the Sierra Nevada Mountains? 


14. What countries are connected by the Brenner 
Pass? 


15. What is wrong here: “John Doe had a visa for 
Russia, England and Italy, when he sailed for Europe.” 
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LANKED BY super-size buses complete with wash 

room and second-story picture windows, and outi 

distanced by giant aircraft serving pie in the sky 
USS. railroads after the end of World War II wistful 
witnessed a steady shift in America’s travel pattern} 
Formerly faithful railroad riders, with more mone‘ 
to spend than ever before, nevertheless delegatee 
their dollars to their destinations in a fast-moving ai| 
age, abandoning attempts to cope with empty pop 
bottles in aisles, windows that wouldn't open, aii 
conditioning that wouldn’t work, equipment tha 
bogged down. Except for short hauls, once-placici 
patrons began seeking more spirited systems—an 
railroad revenue dropped. Inevitable rising costs fox 
operation and maintenance, true for every industry 
and customer apathy cut into passenger coinage hea 
ily—and the U.S. railroads were set back a walloping§ 
$680,000,000 in 1955. 

A dramatic change was needed—and 1956 may we® 


Among dramatic developments produced by railroa,/ 
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roading. Never before, says the National Association of 

| Travel Organizations, have so many new-type trains 

) been introduced in so short a time. 

' No single style has served as a model for all lines. 
Trains are being created and adapted to specific needs 
and services, some slung low for speed, some hoisted 
high for sightseeing. Only the future, and public ac- 
ceptance, will decide the definitive type for individual 

‘runs. Meanwhile, here is the latést run-down of the re- 

} juvenated railroading roster that presages a new era for 

train travelers. 

The four low-center-of-gravity trains now in opera- 
tion serving railroad lines located east of the Mississippi 

y are: ; 

i 1. General Motors’ Aerotrain, two of which were 

placed in operation in January. The New York Central 

* had one running between Chicago and Detroit, 

switched it July 15 to Chicago-Cleveland service, and 


1] 
j 
4 
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BY RONALD HART 


the Pennsylvania also operates one between New York 
and Pittsburgh. 

2. American Car Foundry’s Talgo, which the Rock 
Island Line placed in Chicago-Peoria service in Feb- 


-ruary. The builder actually designed the first low-slung, 


lightweight train of this type for the Spanish National 
Railway some ten years ago and it has been a phenom- 
enal success since. Two more are on order for early 
delivery to the New Haven Line and the Boston & 
Maine. 

3. The Xplorer, built to specifications of Robert R. 
Young, New York Central Board Chairman, by Pull- 
man Standard (coaches) and Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
(engine) . The first Xplorer went into service on New 
York Central’s Cleveland to Cincinnati run on May 27. 
Recently the New Haven Line placed an order for an 
Xplorer-type train. 

4. The Budd Co’s Tubular Train, which the Penn- 
sylvania Railway is trying out on its heavy New York- 


) are low-slung trains, like Xplorer, built to travel faster, stop quicker, accommodations such as twin bedrooms (right) made by combining two rooms. 


i] 
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Washington schedule. This is just a bit heavier than the 
other low-slung trains and has been called a compromise 
of ideas. 

All four of the new light-weight, low-slung trains are 
designed for runs of under 500 miles. None carries a 
sleeper. None has a conventional diner. They are frank- 
ly not luxury trains. Their main purpose is to save 
money. The low-center-of-gravity trains cost much less 
to build, and rail officials hope that in mass production 
they would cost half as much per seat. Fuel cost for one 
passenger for a Chicago-New York run would be about 
32 cents, and the trains would be less expensive to main- 
tain. The whole body would be cheaper to replace on 
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Trend-setters for U.S. railroads 

are Pennsylvania's new tubular train, ) 
Keystone (left), with its modern 
split-level cars, Santa Fe's Hi-Level 
streamliners (lower left) built to 

give unobstructive views, 

low-slung ACF Talgo railcars 

(lower right): for speed, economy. 


the Aerotrain, it’s said, than a railway now spends fon} 


repairing and refurbishing regular cars. 


There even has been some talk—though very littled 


in public—that economies made possible by the new 
trains might permit fare reductions. These could noti} 
help but produce more volume, which would make fon! 
a higher occupancy rate, which, in turn, would make { 
for more economical operation. 

The new, ground-hugging trains, ten inches lower. 
above the rails, also can start faster, stop faster, take, 
curves at higher speed and, in general, whack whole 
blocks of minutes out of time schedules. On shorte 


runs, in fact, the new trains may well be able to offen! 
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faster mid-city to mid-city service than the airlines be- 
@ cause of the distance of airports from the center of large 
#metropolitan areas. 

The Western railways have different problems. Their 
*/ answer to them seems to have culminated in the Santa 
 Fe’s Hi-Level Capitan train. It is a further development 
of the dome-car trains which have been increasingly 
(§ popular on Western railways, where the rides are longer 
» and there’s so much scenery to enjoy. The Western rail- 
# ways cannot hope to compete with the airlines in speed. 
7 The Hi-Level cars, built by the Budd Co., are only two 
S feet higher than conventional equipment, but passen- 
/ gers sit four feet higher than the floor of a regular chair 
} car, and eight feet above the click of the rails. The main 
i purpose of the Hi-Level, like that of most new equip- 
ment placed in service by the great Western lines, is to 
/ increase the passenger’s enjoyment while traveling. The 
» double-level arrangement of the new Santa Fe train 
; also, however, will increase economy. It eliminates 
vestibules and provides for 28 more passenger seats per 
i car. The whole new El Capitan train will have room 
_for 496 passengers per train of seven cars, as compared 
with its predecessor’s 350-capacity in eight cars. 

Besides these radical new departures, other U.S. 
railways are far from standing still. The Federation for 
+ Railway Progress tabulated 200 new dome cars now in 
t service on U.S. and Canadian railways. It called them 
} a “tremendous attraction.” In the summer months, 
| especially, seats in many of them are sold out weeks in 
advance. 

Most of the dome liners are operated by such Western 
trunk lines as the Great Northern, Union Pacific, Santa 
Fe and Missouri Pacific. In the East, only the B & O 

operates dome-cars. It has five. 

Railways operating north and south through Wash- 
ington are handicapped by the narrow overhead clear- 
ance of the tunnel under Union Station. Seaboard Rail- 
_ road, on the rich Florida run, has compromised by add- 
ing luxurious new cars with glass-paneled roofs and 
- extra-large windows but without the added height. 
Other railways, notably the Boston & Maine and 
1B & QO, are making increasing use of RDCs, self-pro- 
pelled rail diesel cars. They are mostly on commuter 
‘ runs. The B & O, however, recently made up a train of 
_ the RDCs for an excursion of rail fans from Washington 
to Chicago, reporting that it was a big success with the 
| passengers. 

Some railroad enthusiasts predict that by 1965 

American railways will be offering a “family fare” to 
- include autos, similar to the British car-carrying runs, 
_ possibly using twin-deck cars. The family station wagon 
could be tucked into the lower level right beneath a 
compartment occupied by the family. 

American railroads are on a new, clear track. Ameri- 
can travelers are eager to give them a green light, and 
once more respond heartily to the happy cry, “All 


aboard!” 


; 


eee. 
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When you travel, get a 


TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Pays up to $5,000 
Accidental Medical Ex- 
pense; up to $50,000 
Accidental Death or Dis- 
memberment; up to 
$1,000 for loss of or 
damage to Baggage. 
World Wide coverage. 
1 Day to 6 Months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


NATIONAL 
TRAVEL 
CLUB 
PIN 


This illustration has 
been greatly enlarged 
to show detail. 


NOW AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS! 


In response to numerous requests, The National 
Travel Club is now offering the “OFFICIAL 
INSIGNIA PIN” to its membership. You'll be 
proud to wear this blue enamel and gold-plated 
pin which will immediately identify you as an 
NTC member. Made with safety catch for ladies 
or lapel type for men. 


ONLY $ 4-50 each 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


NTC pins @ $1.50 each. 
(7 Men's 


| enclose $ 


Check one (] Ladies' 


This offer is limited to NTC members 
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ABOND CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


N A SINGLE event there are many instants. Consider 
| something as familiar as a fishing trip. The sun 

rises over the lake. Across still waters, a rowboat 
sets out with eager anglers. Equally eager—and early 
rising—is the cameraman on shore, perusing a scene 
such as Photo I. The hemlocks conveniently cross the 
frame of his viewfinder. The boat churns the water. Yet 
the trigger finger waits. Minutes pass. What will be the 
big minute—the silhouette of the boat playing with the 
rays of the drowsily-awakening sun? Photo I finally 
captures a dawn mood that a moment sooner or later 
would have been lost. 

Sometimes it’s not a matter of minutes but of seconds 
as in Photo 2, when the split instant separates failure 
from success. 

The secret is knowing when to push the button. How- 
ever, there’s more to it than a simple slogan. In each 
instance, the photographer had to be in the right place 
at the right time. Pushing the button was only the third 
step. Needless to say, the cameraman also had to have 


his camera set for exposure and focus. When the bass 
are jumping, there is no time to wonder what shutter | 


speed to select. Everything has to be set in advance so ) 
you can concentrate on one thing—the button pushing. . 

Being in the right place at the right time is not as ; 
easy as it sounds. A natural tendency is to wait until | 
something interesting happens. Then we start wonder- | 
ing where to put the camera for the best angle. By this 5 
time, it is of course too late. A motion picture director’s | 
talent is needed to anticipate what is going to happen— 
and to be there before it happens, with camera focused | 
waiting for it to happen. 

Incidents are sometimes deliberately, carefully ar-) 
ranged. Others, like Photo 2, have to be taken sudden- | 
ly, with split-second timing. Advance planning is what { 
pays off. | 

Each instance captures a moment of truth, and the¥ 
moments put together give life to a story in pictures. ; 
One exposure in each instance is the significant one. | 

In the heat of composing, no one can always decide ¢ 
exactly when to press the button. Several shots are al-| 
ways made, if possible. Later, in tranquility, recallingg 


Photo 1: To snap picture of fisherman paddling canoe along tree-lined shore, plan ahead so position presents best scene, effective balance. 
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the excitement of the moment, make your final choice, 
discarding all but one—the big moment. 

There is an element of luck in filming, as there is 
in fishing. When luck is better in the latter than in the 
former, all is not necessarily lost. Fishing is one sport 
in which it is easy to re-enact the crime as they say on 
whodunit programs. 

Consider, for example, a situation like Photo 2. If 
your camera batting average is no better than average, 
you probably missed the first splash or the background 
was poor. Or by the time you go to the leeward side, the 
lady angler has boated her catch. Not being a member 
of the purist school of photography, you are at liberty 
to convince the lady, if you can, that she should return 
her catch to the briny deep—first making sure it is s¢ 
curely hooked. Then with your boat in the right posi- 
tion, the background suitable, and the light just right— 
--and, wait a minute—let’s focus at the right distance, get 

the lens set at about 1/200 second, and take a meter 
reading if necessary—now you've got the stage all set to 
film away, plenty of time even for movies of the young 
lady landing her glorious catch. 

If you stage an event realistically, no one will ask 
whether or not you re-enacted the scene. 

Photography captures a slice of life—it freezes time in 
a split instant. But, as these examples show, you often 
can do something that even science has not yet solved— 
how to make time turn back. You can reverse the clock 
and make time repeat itself over and over for you until 
your camera’s appetite is sated. 
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anglers may have to catch fish twice! 


Photo 2: Action shot can sometimes be 
made with luck, but wise lensmen know 
how to insure striking scenes by 
staging careful re-enactment under 
favorable conditions for good lighting, 
proper, placement of subject. 


QUESTION & ANSWER FORUM 


Question: I have the new Type F color film, which I 
am told is especially made for flash photography. What 
bulb shall I use with the film outdoors? 

Answer: Type F film is not for daylight, but only for 
use at night or indoors where all the illumination comes 
from flash bulbs. Any of the regular clear bulbs can be 
used, such as +5, #8, #11, etc. If you want to shoot 
outdoor scenes, use the daylight type film, and blue 
flash bulbs. The #B5, for example, is the same as #5 
except that it’s blue. @ 


This novel, nautical 
watch is a must! 
Only watch in the 
world which 
shows time in 
bells and 

watches — the 

regular 12-hour 

J systemandthe 
Continental 
24-hour 


: \ > 
4 s 
Yt <> 


RS 


A dependable 
jeweled balance 
movement in a 
chromium plated 
case, with stainless 
steel back. Shock re- 
sistant, $7.80, tax in- 
cluded. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, order direct. ek \ 
NAUTICAL CLOCK CO. ard-size pock- 


et watch $4.35, 
P.O. Box 115, Norfolk, Va. ppd. Inc. Fed. Tax 
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Western Wonderland 
Dear Sirs: 

The article by Thomas B. Lesure in 
year August issve on Estes Park and 
Recky Mountain National Park ( Fes:- 
ern Wonderland) is the finest 1 have 
ever read in describing this magnificent 
seenery and climate. In his excellent 
style, he has come the nearest te bring- 
ing to the printed page the wonders and 
beauties of this area. . . . I have been 
ever many, if not most, of the drives he 
writes about and his descriptive phrases 
are perfect. . . . / Almost every tourist 
associates “Park” with Estes and ref: 
erence to U.S. 34 being clesed infers 
that Estes is clesed for the winter. High- 
ways 34 and 262. 66 and 7 coming into 
Estes from the East are open all winter. 

G. P. Menard 
Estes Park, Cole. 


Lines Aft... 


Mayflower Mail 
Dear Sirs: 

Our address (In the Wake of the May- 
flower, Travet. July, 1956) is head- 
quarters of the New York Society only. 
All communications concerning Hneage 
and membership should be sent te the 
secretaries of the various State Societies. 
Addresses can be obtained from Genee- 
logical Libraries. 

Lawrence Phelps Tower 
Secretary 

Society of Mayflower Descendants 
New York. N. Y. 


Spring Addition 
Dear Sirs: 

Charles Coleman in his Canada’s Hot 
Springs in the July issue of Traver has 
ignored an all-year resort which should 
be included in any report on hot springs 
of Canada. namely. Harrison Hot 
Springs. less than 70 miles from Belling- 
ham. Wash. The town has motels to suit 
any budget . . . and these members of 
the family not interested in the cura- 
tive potential of the hot springs will find 
excellent fishing in Harrison Lake, the 
only lake in B.C. open for fishing the 


entire year. 


Polar Flights 
Dear Sirs: 
On page 66 of your August, 1956, is- 
sue under “More Polar Flights Seen,” 
you state, “Scandinavian Airlines al- 
ready makes polar runs, with B.O.A.C, 
Lufthansa scheduled to start Arctic hops 
seon.” but no mention is made of Cana- 
dian Pacific Airlines who operate regu- 
larly over the polar route Vanceuver- 
Amsierdam. 
A. Lomas 
Tacoma. Wash. 


John H. F. Tarner 


Montreal. Canada 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advamee payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannet assume respensibility fer 
misunderstanding: arising from any purchase er sale of amy articles or services herein advertised. 


SPLENDID 35MM COLOR SLIDES. Pro- | 
fessional quality. For travelers, lec- | 
turers, collectors. Interiors, Exteriors. 
Paris, French Riviera, Rome, England, 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS considered for 
early publication and national distribu- 
tion. All subjects considered. New au- 
Switzerland, Germany, Spain, etc. Egypt, | thors welcomed. Write atten: Mr. Noo- 
Morocco, Mexico, India, Bali. Descrip- | man, GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
tive illustrated catalog “T" 15¢; de- 489 Fifth Avenwe, New York, N. Y. 
ductible from first order. = 


SHRINES OF EUROPE and HOLY LAND. | 
Nativity Grotto, Holy Sepulchre, etc. | 
Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, Miraculous 
Medal, St. Chapelle, Padua, Assisi. Ex- 
teriors and magnificent Interiors. De- 
scriptive illustrated 60-page combined 
catalog "TR" 25¢; deductible from first 
order. Argo Slides, 62 William Street, 


New York 5, N. Y. 
KODACHROME MOVIES—8mm-lémm. direct cultural, religious and pleasure 
| tours. Free trip plus remuneration. 


35mm slides and stereo-slides. World's | s 

largest selection: National parks, his- | NAMETRA, Inc., 550 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 
torical, Florida, Alaska, Canada, foreign, 
wild animals. Free catalog—state which. 
COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 247-T, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profit- 
able, world-wide, mail-order business 
from home, without capital; or travel 
abroad. Established World Trader ships 
instructions for no-risk examination. | 
Experience unnecessary. Free details. | 
MELLINGER, F831, Los Angeles 24, Calif. | 


THE STORY OF THE PILGRIMS OF THE 
MAYFLOWER charmingly depicted on 
colored map England, Holland. 18" x 22". 
A copy hangs in the Congressional Li- 
brary. $5.00. Edith Tunnell, 1 Jacobus 
Place, New York 63, N. Y. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed im the 
“TRAVEL MARKET PLACE", you can ap- 
preciate that more than 150,000 others will 
read it. If you have an item, or service, to 
sell, try the resultful "MARKET PLACE", 
Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th St, N.Y. 19, 
N.Y. ; 
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“Whe's driving?” 


Twister Answers \ 
1, The Island of Yap, 2. Tibet, 3, The } 
pillars of Hereules. 4 (¢). 5. Turnpike } 
was a toll highway with turnstiles at tf 
intervals, 6. The Shah of Persia, 7. Stat 
en Island. 8 No, treeless Arctic Plains, J 
Q, Greenland, 10. An area of shallow sea # 
off the coast of North America, 11. The 4 
University of San Marcos at Lima, Peru, 
founded in 1551 by Charles V. 12, East, 
13. California. 14, Italy and Austria, 15, / 
No visas are required for Raly or Eng: j 
land nowadays, 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


P. 7: United Alr Lines, P, 
Burean, P, 


Henle from Monkmeyer, P 
Commerce. P, 


P. 31-52: Authar, PL $a. 
RP. SPs A) Nickel Plate 
Railroad, 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


World 


VA. PARKWAY LINKS SHRINES 
’ Department of Interior 
is completing construction 


Sway from Williamsburg, Va., 
eto Jamestown Island, link- 
ping 3 historic shrines: 
» Jamestown, Williamsburg, 
© Yorktown Battlefield. 
Work is also underway on 2 
Hnew visitor-center build- 


ings along parkway. 


/N.Y. CARS NEED INSURANCE 

Motorists driving on New 
York highways, state resi- 

'dents or not, soon will 

shave to carry automobile 

YS accident-liability insur- 

Hance or else file proof of 
financial responsibility 
in bonds or cash deposits. 
New law becomes effective 

meeebp. 1, 1957, with state 

+} residents needing coverage 

to get 1957 licenses. 


| HAWAII-TAHITI SAILS BEGIN 
: Darr Lines in Hawaii has 
' slated full series of 

* eruises from Honolulu to 
-Tahiti, Society Islands 

- beginning this fall. 

: Company's 134-foot luxury 
“yacht Te Vega, member of 
Transpacific Passenger 
Conference, carries 12 
vacationers on each 
cruise. 


© EA BR. 1 me afl. 


DUTCH RAIL TRIPS OFFERED | 
Netherlands Railways has 
issued new ticket en- 
titling travelers to un- 
limited travel for 8 days 
Bn all of its rail, bus 
lines, plus railway boat 
trips. Tickets cost $19.74 
first class, $13.68 second 
class, are sold in all 
Holland railway stations. 
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FOREIGN MONEY SOLD IN U.S. 

Americans planning to go 
abroad may purchase un- 
pegged foreign currencies 
at bargain prices on New 
York's free market. Best 
currency buys are in coun-= 
tries without import 
limits whose official 
rates are set much higher 
than free exchange rates. 
For example, Bolivia's 
boliviano sells for 5,500 
per U.S. dollar, while 
official exchange is 190 
per dollar. Other bar- 
gains: France's franc, 
Finland's marks, Japan's 
yen, Turkey's lire. 


AUSTRIA ENDS CANADA VISAS 
Austria has abolished 
visa regulations for Ca- 
nadian citizens. Only valid 
passports are necessary 
for Canadians intending to 
stay in Austria less than 
3 months. Those who wish ~ 
to remain there longer 
must obtain extension from 
Austrian legations. 


LINES PONDER 2=-DRINK LIMIT 
Airline companies are 
reported considering set- 

ting two-drink limit for 
passengers on domestic 
flights to avoid possible 
congressional action. How- 
ever, airlines plan no 
limit on serving beer or 
wine. 


ISRAEL SLASHES GIFT PRICES 
Israel gift shops are 
now granting tourists full 

15% reduction on all 
souvenirs purchased with 
foreign currency in 
accordance with recent 
government regulations. 


TRAVEL TAX TERMINATES 

Oct. 1, 10% tax ends on 
travel to Caribbean, trips 
extending 225 miles into 
Canada or Mexico, to Alas-= 
ka, Hawaii from final U.S. 
city. Domestic levy stays. 
(See editorial, page 47.) 


CAB MULLS 'NO SHOW! FINE 

Bonanza Air Lines has 
asked Civil Aeronautics 
Board for permission to 
penalize persons who fail 
to cancel reservations if 
they do not show up for 
scheduled flights. Com- 
pany also plans to cancel 
reservations if passengers 
do not pick up tickets 
within specified time. 
Other airlines plan to 
watch customer reactions, 
may follow suit if pro- 
posals do not cause wide= 
Spread resentment. 


U.S. TO DEVELOP BIG BEND 
Dept. of Interior pro-= 
poses to spend $10,227,000 

to develop Big Bend Na- 
tional Park, Texas. Top- 
ping list of improvements 
are road construction, new 
buildings, utility instal- 
lations. Big Bend, 1,117- 
square-mile park, became 
part of National Park 
System in 1944. 


SAS CUTS POLAR FLIGHTS 
With end of Summer tour-= 
ist season, Scandinavian 
Airlines System will reduce 
number of polar flights to 
Europe to 5 as of Oct. 7, 
with all flights in new 
DC-7C luxury airliners. 
Daily flights will be in- 
augurated again next July. 
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FEW PUBLIC SEASHORES LEFT 
Dept. of Interior offi- 
cials warn that seashore 
areas are vanishing from 
public use, with only 240 
miles of 3,700-mile coast- 
line from Maine to Texas 
publicly owned. Most of 
these areas are part of 
national parks. Survey 
shows undeveloped sea-= 
shore areas are being 
bought by private inter- 
ests. Officials urge pub- 
lie ownership of Cumber- 
land Island, Ga., Fire Is-= 
-land, N.Y., Cape Cod, Mass. 


YUGOSLAVS CUT TRAVEL COSTS 
Many Yugoslav hotels 
now offer substantial off- 
season discounts in effort 
to increase country's 
tourist business. Another 
lure is 30% discount on 
railroad fares for groups 
of 10 people or more plus 
1 free fare. Passengers 
aboard ships stopping at 
Yugoslav ports need only 
landing permits from port 
authorities to go ashore— 
no visas are required. 


HELIPORT OPENS IN SEPT. 

Commercial helicopter 
base, costing $320,000, 
will be built in NYC in 
downtown Manhattan by Port 
of New York Authority. 
Officials expect heliport 
to be ready for operation 
by Sept. 1, on inshore 
strip 400 feet long by 
Hudson River. If operation 
is successful, system will 
be expanded into $5,000,- 
000 project. 


WASHINGTON POSTS SIGNS 

Federal buildings in 
Washington, D.C., will be 
identified with metal 
plaques or letterings 
placed just above eye 
level near main entrances. 
New setup was inaugurated 
because tourists could not 
identify many Washington 
federal buildings which 
are nameless, or lettered 
on roofs or out-of-the-way 
places. 
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L.A. TO OPEN FISH FIESTA 

Los Angeles Harbor Fish- 
ermen's Fiesta will be 
held Sept. 14-16, featur- 
ANS oe Skills CONDE S tas 
parades, religious cere- 
monies. Highlight of 
fiesta will be James 
Francis Cardinal McIntyre 
blessing boats of fishing 
fleet. Cash prizes total- 
ling $12,000 will be 
awarded for best parade 
float. 


OLYMPIA PLANS WINTER TRIPS 

Greek Line's luxury 
liner Olympia will make 3 
cruises to West Indies, 
South America this winter. 
First cruise lasts 9 days, 
leaves NYC Jan. 26, costs 
$225. Second cruise lasts 
17 days, leaves NYC Feb. 8, 
costs $395; third cruise 
lasts 13 days, costs $315, 
leaves’ NYC #eb.. 27. 


ITALY STARTS MILAN FLIGHTS 

Italian Airlines has 
started flights from 
Milan to Venice, Belgrade 
every Sunday. Yugoslav 
Airline, JAT, will operate 
same hop on Tuesdays, but 
land at Milano Malpensa. 
JAT also began twice-per- 
week flights from Rome to 
Belgrade. 


GRACE LINE ADDS ARUBA STOP 
Grace Line's Santa Paula 
has added Aruba Island in 
Netherlands West Indies to 
regular route of stops on 
its 12-day Caribbean 
cruises. Under new sched-= 
ule, Santa Paula will 
make stops at La Guaira, 
Curacao, Cartagena, Aruba. 
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NEW AIR-SEA ROUTE TO D.R. 
' Tourists en route to 
Dominican Republic from 
NYC can now make trip via. 
Panama Steamship Line plus 
Pan American World Air-= 
ways. Passengers sail from 
NYC to Port-au-Prince, | 
Haiti, then fly to Ciudad, 
Trujillo. Minimum com= 
bination fare is $275 
round trip. 


NASSAU TOPS TOURIST RECOR 
Record numbers of come 
are visiting Nassau this 
year, with officials ex- 
pecting 1956 total to 
reach over 150,000 com- 
pared with last year's 
record 132,000. Over 90% 
of all visitors are from 
U.S.—In June, .arrivais | 
totalled 11,103, 21% more i 


i] 


than June 1955. 


IOWA TO DRAW GOOSE CALLERS! 
Sixth annual World 
Championship Goose Calling 
Contest will be held in 
Missouri Valley, Iowa 
Sept. 29-30. First prize 
is $1,000 U.S. Treasury | 
Bond. No admission or en=) 
try fee is charged. Fea= | 
tured in event are : 
parades, dances, 
presentations. 


award 


JAPAN PLANS CAGELESS Z00 

Japan plans huge natura 3) 
zoo in suburb of Tokyo 
which will be completed iii 
5 years. No cages will be: 
used, only large circularnp 
moats to allow animals to: 
"enjoy their natural stati 
of living." Proposed zoo |— 
area abounds with forests 
hills, springs. 


INT. AIR GROUP SCHEDULES LOW-COST EUROPE FLIGHTS 


ence meeting in Cannes, 


fares starting in October; 


France has completed new 

worldwide schedule of airplane rates and fares. Air=— | 
lines operating over the North Atlantic will reduce | 
tourist fares about 20 per cent with special excursion 
first-class fares will be | 
cut by 10% with new deluxe class of service starting’ |it 
in 1957, plus plans for new low-fare service for mass 
transport to Europe early in 1958. However, 
son reduced rates will be abandoned this fall. ALE | 


I) 
International Air Transport Ass'n Traffic Confer- 
f 
changes are subject to approval by all governments. 


off-sea- 
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Atact WSS 
~@ France can write 15-word 


PARIS PRINTS U.S. MESSAGES 


Anyone wanting to con- 
LOUrLSts in * 


messages in any language 
which will be published 


‘free in special column for 


American tourists in 


f French newspaper Le 


Figaro. Tourists can buy 
newspaper anywhere in 


) France to read messages. 


Newspaper address is 


2) MessagesS-Touristes, Le 


» Figaro, 
7m] Champs-Elysees, Paris 8e, 
| France. 


mnours notice, 


14, Rond-Point des 


AEI SHIPS EXCESS BAGGAGE 
Excess baggage can be 

returned to U.S. by Air 
Express International, 
cleared through customs, 
plus delivered to homes at 
about half rate charged by 
airlines. For example, 


' from London, AEI charges 


99¢ per pound, compared 
with average $2.00 charged 
by airlines. If given 24 
AEI can have 
baggage cleared through 
customs waiting for tour- 
ists when they arrive at 


| NYC. 


HOT SPRINGS ROAD PLANNED 

Hot Springs National 
mark, Ark., will receive 
$580,000 to improve roads, 
buildings, utilities. 
Park's museum will be 
renovated, with new road-= 
Side exhibits, picnic 
grounds planned throughout 
area. In Gulpha Gorge 
Campground, tables, fire- 
places, campfire circles 
will be built. 


CANADA GETS NY-MEX HOP 
Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines now flies from NYC 
to Mexico City via Toronto 
for same price as direct 


mhops. Passengers can ex= 


tend their Canada stop- 
overs for year's duration. 
Tourist class costs $198 
roundtrip. CPA officials 
expect new route to lure 


large numbers of Ameri- 


cans, Mexicans to Canada. 
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N.J. EXTENDS TOLL SYSTEM 
New Jersey Highway Au- 
thority has extended sys- 

tem of automatic collec- 
tion to all toll areas on 
164-mile Garden State 
Parkway. Soon 29 auto- 
matic toll devices will be 
installed at 10 across- 
the-road barriers, opera-= 
ting 24 hours per day, 
serving as standby help 
for regular collectors on 
duty in toll booths. Books 
of toll coupons costing 
$20.00 each were recently 
put on sale. 


BIA LINKS CHICAGO=BRAZIL 
Brazilian International 
Airlines has inaugurated 
weekly flight service from 
Chicago to Latin-American 
cities. All flights: will 
stop at Miami, bringing 
number of Miami-South 
America flights to 4 per 
week. New hop links Chi- 
cago with Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Sao Paulo, Rio 
de Janeiro, Belem, Port-= 
of-Spain, Caracas. 


HUGE DAMASCUS FAIR OPENS 

Over 30 countries have 
entered exhibits in 3rd 
annual Damascus Interna-= 
tional Fair which opens 
SODteeLE a LORPOORGAY.ScmUicia.« 
exhibit will occupy 2,500 
Square meters near center 
of grounds. Other high- 
lights will be film festi- 
val, fireworks displays, 
ballet troupes, amusement 
rides. Officials expect 
over 2,000,000 visitors 
during show. 


JET-PROPS LINK NYC-BUFFALO 

Capital Airlines now 
schedules 12 daily jet- 
prop Viscount flights be- 
tween NYC, Buffalo, 
Rochester. Capital is 
first airline to make conm- 
peting flight over route 
in nearly 30 years. Capi- 
tal recently ordered 14 
British Comet IV jet air- 
liners, will become first 
domestic airline company 
to use jets in 1959. 


HOLLAND TO LAUNCH LINER 


Artist sketch shows how 
Holland-America Line's 
new 23,000-ton luxury 
liner Statendam will look 
after it's launched early 
NEXU Veal. PUL Lit. LOmGaliy 
550 passengers. 


LOW-COST eS TOURS eee 


New air-conditioned Pull- 
man buses leave each Wed-= 
nesday from Beirut, 
Munich, to tour Middle 
East, Europe over 2,000- 
mile route stopping in 
Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Austria, Germany 
at cost. ofes/oe0s. 


COFFEE-BREAK DRIVE OPENS 


Campaign to aaiiee 
drivers to take coffee- 
breaks on long trips to 
prevent fatigue has been 
started by Pan American 


Coffee Bureau, which dis- 
tributed 100,000 signs, 
like placard on post be= 
hind girl at N.Y. drive=ins 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN OCTOBER 


Pooame Kish Tournament... verces eres are saws SUEY LO DCO 
we Homage to: St. BAVOssceusessotss tos ees Ghent, SolgaumM 
1-10. Mountaineering Films Festival......Trento, Italy 
Babe National. Gaelic: -Mod..<.cccwcees so LPB, DCOLLand 
eee ANG l RAL css wwe titer ace FONE Go. oor, fOr lupad 
4. Thumb District Plowing Match......Port Huron, Mich. 
MeG-- COSC: Fails « sésis ce 2 Sees bone eb cee NOCLAN SOs) he. 
4-7. Blue Ribbon Horse Show.........LosS Alamos, Calif. 


4-15. Intl. Auto & Motorcycle Show.......Paris, France 


5-7. Morgan Horse Assn. Ride..........--Woodstock, Vt. 
Ba14e* Fall Art:-Shows.. « osc0 cca ae 0's vee sNONENESteErs Vis 
6. Food & Household Exhib............Brussels, Belgium 
627. Harwinton Faire <a. <c.cee ee 6s ees. eeharwinten, Conn. 
6-7. Vintage Festivals..........Throughout Switzerland 
7. Animal-Sunday ObsServance.......+...-.eHereford, Eng. 
ieee es POUL. cccw ct cc evecoeVblacerancd: d@. AtTa,rOrvugaL 
7-14. Intl. Druggists' Trade Fair.....Dusseldorf, Ger. 
8=14. Oil Progress Week.....cecevcceeeeeRangely, Colo. 
Oo Piecdade Open Pair sccincebeeece se ce nontaren, rortugal 
10-12. Engineering Indus. Exhib...........-London, Eng. 
11-14. Tri-State Fair & Rodeo.........Deming, New Mex. 
11-14. Desert Empire Fair......e...eRidgecrest, Calif. 
12. Sports & Foreign Car Rendezvous.....Newport, R. I. 
12. Day of ‘the: -RaCes so ececceececvecsseGuiayaquil, Henador 
12. Crackerbox Derby ChampsS........ceserortsmouth, KR. I. 
12-135. Black Walnut Festival...........opencer, W. Va. 
=15.--Shrine Pilgrimagevc cesses coe es hatima, Portugal 
PoeeOLTAtO Day: ROGCOn. «06 «cess Sones e se CAPbOndaLe, = Colo. 
13-14. Hydroplane Races..........Lake Mead, Nev.-Ariz. 
pares HORS” SLOW ties 0 6.6.0 {ss 610, 6-0 -0]0 eetew eee se OULL TL OLGs. COM. 
14. All-State Boat Racing Champs....Charleston, W. Va. 
14-21. Covered Wagon Celeb.....Borrego Springs, Calif. 
1O=50~. Wine FeStivals<.cccecessceveseeveeeDapnni, Greece 
16-27. Bldg. Trades Exhibit...........Manchester, Eng. 
iwsDessaline' Ss. Death Ceremonlesie:s ¢ occ cc eesiee oe rlalet 
Be aieo SIG ds MOT OT > SNOW 60,0 cies o's oleic s) 6) sue « ©1100 Oe nee 
18. Our Lord of Miracles ProcessSion........euima, Peru 
18-20. Ozark Folk Festival........Eureka Springs, Ark. 
£8=21. Old-Timers' Day. ..o..séu00. ee Lordsburg, New Mex. 
19-21. Klamath Basin Potato Festival.....Merrill, Ore. 
foee le Natl.) Bear Hunt. <iwiccs svivees ce lake CLUY, MiGiia 
20-27. Pac. Intl. Livestock Expos.......Portland, Ore. 
20=27. Pa. Natl. Horse: Show.......ee.e...eHarrisburg, Pa. 
22. Southwestern Cattle Festival......Clovis, New Mex. 
Pee BiPe- FOSCIVAL «cs ceeseccccccccasecemee eKVOUO, Japan 
2eo=20. Annual Dairy Show. .....cccceeseeses LONdON, Ene. 
Boe Governors; YOUtH: Conf. s . weeds s eet LOVLGENCO, Reeds 
ZO=27~« SECA SHOWe eeewvevvccvcscccscccseeDel Norte, Colo. 
26. Mop Fair....eeeeceeeeeeeeee Otratford-on-Avon, Eng. 
26-28. Surf-Fishing Tourn......«..-Cape Hatteras, N. C. 
Biwn FIOTS:, COLE Deiwis sue v vies oslo tse eOOCOPYO, NEW Meme 
ale Navy Day CeleDesecececcccccecceseesrortsmouth, R. I. 
27-28. Homecoming FeStival..cccccvcseseeeeeehend, NEV. 
27-28. Air GameS Show..cceccecceeeeeee0an Diego, Calif. 
27-Nov. 4 Plastics Conv......+.......9tockholm, Sweden 
28. Intl. Festival of Music & Arts.......Wexford, Ire. 
28. Statue of Liberty Anniv............New York, N. Y. 
28. Pawtuxet Valley Poultry Show...West Warwick, R. I. 
29. Independence Day Celeb..........eee+44.eAll Turkey 
pemore Hoast. of the: WAtErS:. ws. slcs« diet eae aes ane oda 


Sl. St. Luke's Fair..........Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Eng. 
S1-Nov. 1. Friesian Cattle Show..........Reading, Eng. 
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"SKI FLIGHTS" COST $7.00 © 
Panagra now offers Spe- | 
cial one-way rate of $7.00 
to cover cost of trans-— 
porting skis, bindings, . 
poles, other equipment to — 
Slopes in Chile, Argentina | 
on flights from Houston, 
Los Angeles, Miami, NYC. 
Panagra officials hope low 
baggage rate, plus 30% re- 
duction in group excursion | 
fares will boost South 
American skiing. Ski 3 
tours, 21 to 235 days long, 
cost $627 to $993. Shorter. 
tours are also available. 


DANES SLATE BALLET TOUR A 
Royal Danish Ballet has 
scheduled 44 performances 
in U.S. including its big-. 
gest number, Romeo and 
Juliet. Group will stage ~ 

17 performances in NYC, 
Sept. 16-50. Other cities 
to be visited during Oc- 
tober are Hartford, Bos-= 
ton, East Lansing, 
Detroit, Toronto, Roches— 
ter, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Newark, 
Baltimore, Brooklyn. 


NEWARK BASE FOR SOUTH HOPS 
National Airlines has 
inaugurated daily flights 
from Newark to Baltimore, 

Washington, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville in 
44-passenger Convair 
Metropolitans. Passengers 
are served cocktails, 
filet-mignon dinners 
aloft, are permitted to 
smoke cigars, pipes. 
Flight costs $13.09 one- 
way from Newark to Balti- 
more. ; 


TORONTO HOSTS AIR SHOW 

Canadian International 
Air Show will take place 
Sept. 6-7 at Toronto, 
sponsored by city's Fly- 
ing Club. Aircraft from 5 
countries, Canada, U.S., 
England, France, Czecho-= 
Slovakia, will be ex- 
hibited. Highlight of 
show will be "flying man-= 
hole covers," new one-man 
flight platforms. 
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